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EDITORIAL COMMENT 


NURSES IN UNIFORM IN PUBLIC PLACES 


THE Red Cross has issued a letter to its committees, encouraging its 
2500 enrolled nurses to take part in the sale of the Red Cross Christ- 
mas seal, but requesting that in doing so, they shall not appear in uni- 
form, and reminding them that it is against the rules of the Red Cross 
for them to wear the brassard. 

For some reason which we cannot quite understand, the lay people 
who are promoting the sale of the Red Cross seals fail to appreciate the 
fact that in this country it is a great breach of nursing etiquette for 
nurses to wear the garb, which is intended only for the sick room, as a 
means of advertising or of attracting the attention of passers-by. We 
are quite sure that the enrolled nurses, who represent the very highest 
type of women in the nursing profession, who have been selected by 
carefully appointed local committees, and who have been enrolled only 
after thorough consideration by the national committee, will not disregard 
the request issued by the Red Cross. What applies to Red Cross nurses 
should apply to every reputable graduate nurse over the length and 
breadth of the land. Red Cross nurses will, of course, wear the official 
pin, and other nurses the pin or badge of their alumnz association or 
school, but they should not make themselves conspicuous by appearing 
in uniform. In this movement of selling Red Cross seals, their place 
in the work is on exactly the same basis as that of ladies from other 
walks of life, and they should refuse to be set apart and made a spectacle 
of because they belong to the nursing profession. 

The guarding of the dignity of the nurse’s uniform is one of the 
first duties of nurses who are members through affiliation, or other- 
wise, of the American Nurses’ Association, and except when engaged 
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in the discharge of official duties, such as visiting nursing in some 
form, no reputable nurse should ever be seen on the street in it. 

We have lately had our attention called to the case of a young 
woman, in full nurse’s costume, arrested for soliciting for immoral pur- 
poses. When questioned by the judge, she stated that she was not a 
nurse, but had been given the uniform by the woman who sent her out. 
We know that the use of the uniform by fallen women and house- 
breakers is of common occurrence in England. Let it not be possible 
for it to become so here. If nurses will cease to appear in public in 
uniform, and if only degraded women wear it on the street, it will 
cease to have any value even for them. 


A ROBB MEMORIAL CALENDAR 


THE Robb Educational Fund has, in a little more than a year, 
reached the remarkable proportions of nearly $7500. Only $2500 more 
will be necessary before the income of at least $400 will be available for 
a scholarship. For no one of the projects put forward by the American 
Nurses’ Association has the response been so prompt, so liberal, and so 
far-reaching, pupils in training, individually and in classes, being 
among those who are showing respect to a woman who was among those 
foremost in educational leadership. 

These scholarships will not be confined to any one educational 
centre or to any one section of the country, but are to be used for the 
broadening of the nurse’s education wherever opportunity for special 
work is to be found. Consequently it will be seen that its benefits will 
be enduring, and for nurses of the future as well as those of the present. 
Its development is to cover a long period of years, for while we can 
begin to use its income soon, it is intended that nurses of many gen- 
erations shall contribute to it. 

Just at this Christmas season, when nurses are seeking suitable gifts 
for their friends, the committee in charge of this fund has issued a 
calendar, a description of which is found on one of the first pages of 
Nursing News, the income from which will be used to swell this fund. 
No more suitable gift could a nurse select for friends at a distance, for 
fellow nurses, former patients, members of boards of managers, and 
members of the medical profession than this calendar, which gives in 
quotations the thoughts of a nurse whose utterances are so valued by 
her fellow workers. A liberal distribution of the calendar will serve 
as a means of enlightening a great many people as to the aims and 
standards we are working for, and will serve the double purpose of 
educating those whom we wish to have appreciate our ideals, and of 
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helping forward this fund for the better preparation of future nurse 
teachers and specialists requiring preparation for lines of work not yet 
developed. 

CHARITY BEGINS AT HOME 

THOSE associations that have made their annual donation to the 
Robb Educational Fund will now naturally turn their interests to the 
Nurses’ Relief Fund, the initial steps for which were taken at the Boston 
meeting. Although this is the youngest of the great projects of the 
American Nurses’ Association, it is one that has long been considered, 
and the need of which is greatly felt in certain directions. 

Charity begins at home. Nurses are giving of their strength and 
vitality in the discharge of their every-day duties, and in the work of 
all the great social reforms, and have contributed liberally to all our 
great educational projects. As a class they have been indifferent to 
their own future, presumably because of their greater concern for educa- 
tion, and, further, perhaps, because until recent years there have been 
comparatively few enfeebled by age or incapacitated by illness. Like all 
other older groups of workers who are organized, we have come to see 
the need of such a fund to he controlled by the American Nurses’ Asso- 
ciation, to be used in whatever way may be deemed wisest and best, for 
the benefit of our members, regardless of state or organization, to sup- 
plement many times the help of the alumne association, or to meet the 
demand which comes from a sudden emergency. 

Perhaps because this fund is for our own benefit, so to speak, the 
enthusiasm has not been as yet all we could wish it were. Having 
put off provision for our future until everything else has been looked 
after, let us now go at it with vim, and increase this amount materially 
each year so that everyone may feel she has contributed to a fund which 
may help her in case of an unforseen catastrophe. 


PROGRESS OF STATE REGISTRATION 


Pennsylvania.—In the State of Pennsylvania a test case has been 
made of the “Philadelphia School for Nurses,” a school of the ten- 
weeks type, one of whose graduates was refused registration by the 
board of examiners on the ground that the school from which she was 
graduated did not meet the educational requirements of the law. The 
court refused to sustain the nurse’s claim on the ground that the board 
of examiners does not come within its jurisdiction. Although this 
would seem to be a technicality for the evasion of the real issue, it really 
sustains the board of examiners in its action. It remains to be seen 
whether the case will be taken to a higher court. 
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In a report to the board of examiners at its second annual meeting, 
Dr. Higbee called attention to many interesting things in the work of 
the board, two of which are of special interest. The first is that an 
action in the county courts was originated by the board to prevent the 
“ Physicians’ National Board of Regents” from issuing certificates 
which it considers equivalent to granting an R. N. This action is still 
before the court, but since the action has been taken, the issuing of 
these certificates has ceased and the Board of Regents has practically 
gone out of existence. Second, he emphasizes the need for promoting 
reciprocity between states having passed laws, and suggests that a com- 
munication be sent to each examining board in the country asking them 
to send representatives to the next meeting of the Society of Superin- 
tendents of Training Schools, where they could discuss the subjects 
and combine for their own good. 

Massachusetts.—After a prolonged struggle of six years before se- 
curing state registration, during which time Massachusetts nurses were 
exceptionally active and enthusiastic, that reactionary condition which 
is so apt to follow unusual exertion, and a seeming inertia, seem to have 
taken possession of the members. A leaflet which has been issued by 
one of the committees to rouse the members to a sense of their respon- 
sibility in the administration of the law is applicable to all the states, 
as this condition has followed the securing of registration everywhere, 
but in those states where the law has been longest in operation reaction 
has followed in the form of greater activity along educational lines, and 
doubtless this will be the result in Massachusetts. 


THE CLOSING YEAR 


THE year 1911 while not marked by unusual events has been one of 
steady progress along all the lines of effort that tend for the great 
uplift of nursing. 

It has been one of unusual prosperity to this JouRNAL, and as the 
time approaches for the taking over of the full responsibility of its 
management by the American Nurses’ Association, it is a matter of 
congratulation to those who are doing the work, as well as to the Asso- 
ciation, that, as regards its broad educational influence, its financial 
condition, and in the number of subscriptions, it has never been so 
prosperous. During the year so many expressions of appreciation have 
come to us that we feel we cannot bid good-by to 1911 without telling 
these unknown friends how much encouragement their friendly words 

bring us. 
In spite of this prosperity and harmony, we know there is a large 
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number of members of organizations, whose property the JOURNAL prac- 
tically is, who not only do not subscribe for it and do not read it, but 
who are actually ignorant of its contents and management. We find 
indications of this in attending meetings and in letters which con- 
stantly arrive at this office, in which we are addressed as “Dear Sir,” 
showing that the writers do not realize that the magazine is in the 
hands of nurses. Such letters contain questions which give conclusive 
evidence that the writers are ignorant of nursing affairs and progress 
as no reader of the JouRNAL could possibly be. 

We want to remind those who are interested in their JOURNAL’s 
prosperity that we are making an effort to double the subscription list 
this year in celebration of its taking over by the American Nurses’ As- 
sociation, and as a tribute to the pioneers who financed the JOURNAL in 
the beginning for the Association, and who carried its burdens, so many 
of them without compensation, during the experimental period. Those 
who cannot take part with the organizations to this end can contribute 
their mite by each securing one new subscriber. 

We want to suggest to the presidents of all organizations affiliated 
with the American Nurses’ Association over the length and breadth of 
this country that at every meeting held during the coming year a special 
effort shall be made to bring the JourNAL before the members. This 
is especially necessary at state meetings, where nurses who are not mem- 
bers of local organizations are present. ‘To show how easily nurses 
respond where special effort is made—at the meetings in Indiana and 
Missouri which we recently attended, paper and pencil were passed 
through the audience for the names of those who wished to take ad- 
vantage of the club rates of $1.50 each for a club of twenty or more, 
and at each meeting 39 new names were secured in this way. But it re- 
quired the personal interest, energy, and solicitation of one member to 
take the responsibility of carrying it through, of taking the addresses, 
and sending the money to Philadelphia. Sample copies and subscrip- 
tion blanks should be on a table near the entrance at every meeting and 
can be had for the asking free of charge. 


OUR BOOK DEPARTMENT 


THE book department was established in the beginning for the con- 
venience, especially, of isolated workers who had not access to good 
stores, and who could save themselves time and trouble by sending an 
order and the money for it at the same time to us, letting the trouble 
of ordering from different publishers be ours. We find that this de- 
partment is being so generally used that it materially adds to our in- 
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come by the commission which is obtained and in this way the amount 
the JouRNAL can contribute to the educational and relief funds will be 
increased. We ask the superintendents of training schools, especially, 
to so far as possible place their orders for text-books and for books of 
all kinds with us, whether listed in the Journat or not. It is our 
business to look up these books or to put the writer in touch with 
publishers, if such seems to be for their greater interest. Letters of 
inquiry about books and for prices are gladly answered. The lists pub- 
lished in the JOURNAL are not in any sense intended to be exhaustive, 
they are simply the standard books, especially those written by nurses, 
and it is our intention to add to these lists occasionally. 

Because of the fact that all the state boards include genito-urinary 
questions in their examinations, where male nurses are registered, there 
has come to us a number of requests to recommend such a text-book 
for use in training schools. We are making inquiries along these lines, 
but so far can only recommend one in the Medical Epitomes series. 
There are larger medical treatises, costing from three to six dollars 
apiece, but while waiting the better development of salvarsan treatment, 
it might not be well to purchase expensive volumes. There is need for 
a text-book on this subject written especially for nurses. 

Requests continue to come for the recommendation of books on sex 
hygiene, and there is such a difference of opinion in regard to the value 
of those published that we are relying on the list recommended by The 
Survey which we published last month. 

We want again to call the attention of nurses who are studying this 
subject to the quarterly magazine issued by the Society of Sanitary and 
Moral Prophylaxis, 29 West 42d Street, New York, called Social Dis- 
eases. The October number contains a report of the joint meeting, 
held on October 12 by this society and the New York Association of 
Biology Teachers, on the general subject, “The Teaching of Sex in 
Schools and Colleges.” It is full of valuable suggestions to those who are 
preparing to teach this subject. As the subscription to this quarterly 
for the year is $1, it may be that a single number can be obtained for 
twenty-five cents, but we have no direct information as to this. 


OUR EDITORIAL PAGES 


OnE of our friends, who finds writing papers on any occasion a very 
great task, asked us recently how we knew what subjects to write about 
twelve times a year. In the early days of the JouRNAL we confess to 
having felt some anxiety from month to month for fear we might run 
short of subjects and material, but never once has there been a scarcity 
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of either. We do not select the subjects for editorials in any hap- 
hazard manner, they are forced upon us by compulsion from the out- 
side, and we rarely take the space to comment on all the topics that have 
been brought forward for any one issue, because of the crowding of 
other material. From the problems pressing upon our notice we en- 
deavor to choose those that are most vital to the majority of our readers. 

We should like this month to comment at length on the two splendid 
educational papers we are publishing in this issue—Miss Riddle’s address 
as president of the Superintendent’s Society, which was very late in 
reaching us, and which is written from the stand-point of a practical 
superintendent of large experience, and Dr. Downing’s discussion of the 
New York Nurse Practice Act, coming from an educator of prominence, 
experienced in the administration of the laws for the registration of 
law, pharmacy, and medicine. But the two papers speak for themselves, 
and we only hope every nurse will take time to go over them carefully. 

We are holding over for another number such subjects as standards 
of boards of examiners and the field for the small hospital, two of the 
most burning problems in the whole country, and it is our intention in 
January to review at length the progress that is being made in the estab- 
lishment of central registries by and for registered nurses. 

We cannot close these pages without an expression of appreciation 


of the splendid enthusiasm which we found in our recent trip to the 
southwest among groups of women almost unknown to us, personally, 
who were following the same ideals, working for the same standards, 
putting forth if anything greater efforts than in the states where nurs- 
ing has been longer established. All of this promises a continuation of 
the work already begun, and it gave us courage to find the JouRNAL a 
familiar hand-book among these workers. 


CHRISTMAS 

AGAIN we pause for a while, to celebrate that day on which was born 
to this planet of ours, the great underlying laws of life and love in the 
person of Christ our Elder Brother. 

He came to teach us the great truths and slowly, surely as the Christ- 
mas days slip past, are we learning them. 

May something of His joy in giving and receiving be yours this 
Yuletide Season, and may the peace and beauty of the Eternal strike 
deep into your heart and life. 


HOW TO OBTAIN, KEEP, AND PROPERLY INSTRUCT 
THE NURSE * 


BY MARY M. RIDDLE, R.N. 
Superintendent of Newton Hospital, Newton Lower Falls, Mass. 


THE trained nurse has rounded out an even half century; she is 
now one of the most useful members of society; her sphere of usefulness 
is constantly increasing; the demands laid upon her are heavier than 
they were last year and she must grow to meet them. 

How best to promote that growth is the purpose of our meeting 
here and we hope the nurse instructors, the superintendents of schools 
for nurses, and others interested may get an inspiration from the fellow- 
ship of the meetings and from the discussions that shall eventually make 
for progress in the work and send it far forward. 

It is hard to understand how the sick can forget the esteem due 
the faithful nurse who has followed him down to the brink of the grave 
and gently, carefully and quietly led him back to his family and his 
place in life. 

That she is forgotten, or remembered with dread, is true; that the 
world has been slow to grant her a place in the professions is true; 
that she is censured and criticised is also true; that she is human 
and worthy of criticism as are all other men and women is true; that 
she is acquainted with society in its weakest and most pathetic and 
evil places is true; that she for the most part meets her share of 
responsibility in adjusting the wrongs of society is true; that she has 
given to it her strength and thought in her youth and maturer woman- 
hood is true; that she must be better prepared to meet the new and 
additional requirements is evidently true; that, according to all prec- 
edents, the initial move for her better preparation develops upon this 

body of women is true beyond a doubt. Individually and collectively 
we must make it, if made it is. 

Never in all the history of the race was she more necessary than 
to-day, never was her work more complicated and far-reaching and never 
since the days of the very beginning of her work has the demand so 


* President’s address at the opening meeting of the American Society of 
Superintendents of Training Schools, Park Street Church, Boston, Mass., May 
29, 1911. 
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far exceeded the supply of nurses; never was there such a dearth of 
women of character and refinement willing to undertake even its ap- 
prenticeship. These are some of the problems confronting the directors 
and teachers of nurses in this present “ Year of our Lord.” 

On the one hand there seems little inducement (as the world recog- 
nizes inducement), little of fame or position to offer; on the other 
hand there is the great demand—the great need. Apparently one con- 
dition augments the other. 

How shall they be met? Which shall receive our first attention and 
what shall be our first move? 

If we consider them in their natural sequence, we must first get 
the young women desirable for nurses and keep them until they are 
prepared to take their places in the world, as the future teachers and 
leaders of the profession as well as props for the mentally, morally, and 
physically deficient. 

No doubt our committee upon “ How to Approach Women’s Colleges ” 
will have some recommendation for procedure; possibly they will tell 
us how the educated young woman may be interested in this work of 
ours which is paradoxical in offering so much and so littlke—so much of 
opportunity for usefulness, and so little in worldly advancement. Having 
heard their instructions we shall do well to follow them and try to 
interest the college graduate in our work. It might be well for you to 
appoint a number of superintendents (or better still ask them to volun- 
teer) to really act upon the recommendations, prove their usefulness and 
report back to this body next year; thus should we prove our prac- 
ticability and show the world as well as the young superintendent search- 
ing for methods that we are not merely sayers but doers also. 

We now and then hear of some school that advertises in the secular 
press for probationers and we are a little shocked—but why? Other 
institutions of learning do it, each setting forth its own peculiar ad- 
vantages—why may not we? To the minds of many the disgrace is 
not in the mere act of advertising but in the fact that the peculiar 
advantages do not exist. 

Having secured our pupils, how shall we keep them and prepare 
them for that which they have undertaken, and the first answer is by 
keeping our agreement with them. 

There is a pretty general feeling that the schools do not all live up 
to their curricula—do not give all they promise. It would appear that 
this fact is in a measure responsible for the complained-of dearth of 
young women. Let it not be attributed to the mismanagement of the 
superintendent, but io existing conditions and prevailing sentiment. 
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The majority of training-school directors have not yet learned what is 
due the pupil nurse or her value. Doubtless the superintendent can do 
much by now and then pointing out the danger in failure to keep 
agreements. Most business men, at least, feel very keenly the knowledge 
that they have failed to keep an agreement or broken a contract, 
whether it be with a nurse or with one of their own business associates. 

In the early history of this society a movement was made toward 
plans for obtaining knowledge of such nurses as attempted to gain 
admission to one school after having withdrawn from another, it being 
considered an offence against their high calling. There was no doubt 
good obtained for the schools in this way years ago, but to-day we have 
applications from many who have resigned from other schools and who 
come to us with the statement that it is not what they thought it would 
be, not what was promised, and my plea now is against the old custom 
of a wholesale ostracising of those who resign from one school and try 
to enter another. Let them be at least heard. 

We believe on the whole that shorter hours should be encouraged 
in all our schools. A ten- or twelve-hour day of such strenuous occupa- 
tion and close attention to detail can but vitiate the nurse’s force and 
this must react unfavorably upon the patient. 

Various arguments have been advanced against shorter hours, but 
the only one requiring our attention is that which contends that unless 
nurses are pretty constantly at work they lose sight of the importance 
of their tasks, and incline to the belief that any time will do. But 
will not the additional time thus given for study and reflection added to 
the better material we might thus induce to work with us, overcome that 
danger? It would seem to be worth the trial. 

More exactness in granting the time off duty would help immensely. 
The exigencies of the hospital should not interfere too often. The hos- 
pitals and schools, too, are being helped considerably, though they little 
realize it, by the growing demand of patients for more constant attention 
from the unworn, untired nurse. 

Better instruction for the pupil other than that given by the over- 
burdened superintendent of nurses would also aid greatly. This is due 
the pupil by reason of the price she pays when she gives three years 
from the best of her life. The special training-school committee of the 
American Hospital Association with courage struck the root of this 
matter when it made the recommendation that training schools ought 
not to be maintained, even in small hospitals, without at least two paid 
resident instructors being provided for the teaching of nurses. This 
number should be considered the absolute minimum, irrespective of the 
size of the school. To quote: The Committee further recommends 
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“that paid medical instruction should be employed by all hospitals that 
can afford to employ them; that a few hundred dollars per year will 
furnish competent paid instructors for the work. Where paid instructors 
cannot be maintained, arrangements should be made to have lectures 
and strictly medical teaching of the school presented by two or three 
medical men, rather than by a larger number of physicians.” 

It is to be hoped that many superintendents of the smaller isolated 
schools took advantage of these recommendations and aroused their 
courage to make the demand. But we fear they did not, for we hear 
of schools not far remote from where we are assembled that have had 
no class instruction during the past year. Is there any wonder that a 
dearth of competent young women exists in those localities? 

Happy that school and happy those nurses that have given them 
means for general culture as well as good systematic training school 
instruction. That there are such schools is attested by the fact that we 
know where nurses are taught how to wisely employ their patients, and 
how to amuse them, where they are given lessons in singing for their 
own culture, and so on. 

Better housing and better food play an important part in the success- 
ful development of the schools. Surely our nurses need it by reason 
of their arduous tasks; surely they have earned it by the same reason. 
It has recently been said that no one has contributed more to the public 
weal than the nurse in training in our public hospitals. The soldier 
in the field, who does his work amidst the excitement of battle, is no 
more a hero than the nurse who maintains her post at the bedside in 
the silent watches of the night. And if the most competent mathe- 
matician were to compute the respective values and averages we believe 
we might hear the result as said of the faithful nurse—* She is not 
the least of these.” 

Boards of trustees and training school committees appreciate this 
in many instances, for we see better and better equipment for these 
purposes. Comfortable nurses’ homes are almost the rule, and the food 
in all our hospitals receives no less attention than does our aseptic 
surgery. 

When it is known that all these conditions are met, there will be 
little difficulty in obtaining and keeping students—the fame of the 
institutions will do the rest; and by way of digression let me say that 
herein we see why the moderately-sized school may possibly come to 
the fore—it is because greater attention can be given individual pupils. 

This brings us to the part this society should take in obtaining, 
keeping, and properly instructing the future nurse. 

We believe we shall devise some way of being of actual use. We 
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believe it should be a moral support as well as a real, visible, practical 
help that we offer. 

Possibly it could be done through a committee—a “ Committee on 
Work.” It might be a great help to the young or the overburdened or 
inexperienced member to know there is some one to whom she can apply 
for guidance. We know those who are too busy to even frame a cur- 
riculum. This committee could gather information as to material for 
such a curriculum as that particular school needs and advise regarding 
it. Possibly it is courage or encouragement the member needs—then 
let that be given. Above all things, let the committee itself be not too 
wise for the ordinary every-day worker to approach comfortably. Let 
the committee forget its hospital airs and remember it is not starting 
the young probationer who must be kept in line, and at the foot of the 
line too, but let it invite confidences and distribute assistance. 

Countless ways of help might be mentioned, but suffice it to say that, 
doubtless, opportunities at present unheard and unthought of would 
arise. 

Let us not separate without some action being taken toward these 
ends. Let it be no longer said of us as in the past that we talk but we 
seldom do. If it is right and expedient for us to approach women’s 
colleges, let us approach. If it is right that the newer younger super- 
intendent of the smaller or the larger school should add to or take from 
her curriculum and seeks our help, let us unite our intelligence with 
hers and help her solve her problem. 

If trustees or boards of managers need prodding or, to put it more 
mildly, if they need to be allured, why do we not aid in it? Perhaps 
our services are not required, but we believe they are. Let us at least 
ascertain. 

The meetings are open to you—they are yours. Bring up your 
questions. Do not think to convince by your silence that you have 
none. Every superintendent of a school for nurses has them. The 
more in earnest and the more active she is, the more problems she has. 

As we deliberate may we be guided by the spirit of conservatism 
that has characterized the makers of law or custom in the “Old Bay 
State.” Conservatism that makes for equal rights without regard to 
class or condition. Conservatism that even at the risk of being labelled 
unprogressive, forbids training school superintendents to advertise for 
their schools opportunities that are not but are to be. Conservatism that 
in the making of law or history has known no backward steps. 

May we here mingle with our conservatism some of that fervor for 
which the spot whereon I stand is noted. Conservatism and fervor— 
caution and zeal—would accomplish much in the best way. 
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THE NEW YORK NURSE PRACTICE ACT AND ITS 
ADMINISTRATION * 


BY AUGUSTUS S. DOWNING, M.A., LL.D. 
First Assistant Commissioner of Education of the State of New York 


THERE is at present an aroused interest in conservation. This 
interest concerns itself not only with the conservation of natural material 
sources of wealth and the forces which contribute to growth and progress 
of nations, but extends into the wider realm of morals, hygiene, sanita- 
tion, and the broader and more comprehensive field of public health. 

In the last five years the vigorous anti-tuberculosis crusade has 
accomplished more than its ardent advocates had in the beginning hoped. 
In fewer years the campaign in behalf of a lessened mortality among 
infants has wrought miracles. The movement to prevent contagious and 
infectious disease among school children has kept thousands of children 
in school and brought them relief and comfort at the same time. 

In the accomplishment of good in these and other operations for the 
conservation of public health, the intelligent, sympathetic trained nurse 
has played no unimportant part. She has given her skill, her service 
and her life to the successful issue of the undertaking, and it is to 
you, the representatives of these noble women and men, that I come to 
discuss for a little while this evening that act which permits you to 
become registered under the law as trained experts in your calling, to 
talk to you frankly of the strength and weaknesses of the statute and 
of the difficulties attendant upon its administration. 

It may not be unprofitable to review briefly the movement for giving 
a legal status to nurses begun in England, about 1887, with the founding 
of the Royal British Nurses’ Association, instituted with a view of 
establishing a system of registration for nurses similar to the system of 
medical registration. 

In 1891, the first registration bill was passed by Cape Colony, South 
Africa. In 1894, an attempt to bring a uniform system of education, 
examination, certification and state examination for nurses in British 
hospitals resulted in the establishment of the Matron’s Council of 
Great Britain and Ireland. In 1895, the British Medical Association 
adopted a resolution in favor of registration by Act of Parliament. 
In the five years, 1899 to 1904, a nurse registration bill was passed 
by Hew Zealand. The: nurses of Victoria, Australia, formed a separate 
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association to work for registration. In 1902, the Society for State 
Registration of Trained Nurses in Great Britain was founded; and 
in 1904 the English State Society presented a bill in the House of 
Commons and a second and similar bill was presented by the Royal 
British Nurses’ Association. 

During this period of agitation—1887 to 1902—regarding the stand- 
ing of the nurse throughout England and her colonies, New York 
State steadily advanced the requirements for admission to the practice 
of medicine after a hundred years’ experience in the administration of 
the medical practice acts originally based on English traditions, so that 
all who graduated subsequent to January 1, 1902, should present evi- 
dence of four full years of secondary education and four full years of 
professional education for admission to the medical licensing examina- 
tions. 

The principal difference between the English professional laws and 
those of this state appears most vividly by the following statement: 
Any person can practise medicine in England without meeting any 
educational or restrictive requirements; no person can practise medicine 
in the State of New York without meeting both the educational and 
restrictive requirements. The protection of the public under the English 
system comes through registration. The reputable physician secures 
registration by furnishing evidence of a general preliminary education, 
approximately equivalent to the successful completion of a two-year high 
schooi course. Subsequent thereto, he completes a five-year medical 
course with examinations more or less rigorous, as the independent 
examining bodies determine, and on paying the required fees, is entitled 
to registration on the books ef the Medical Council. And right here 
may I say that in the administration of the medical law we have no 
little difficulty in determining what credit shall be given to a man who 
comes from England, bringing with him a license to practise. The 
whole difference between their professional laws and ours is in preliminary 
and professional educational requirements. Now stop a minute; any 
man can practise medicine in England, and because he has practised 
medicine five or ten or fifteen or twenty years in England is no assurance 
whatever that he is qualified to practise medicine in the State of New 
York. 

In England registration gives him some protection in the courts of law 
and gives him standing in the community in which he practises. New 
York State requires evidence of a general preliminary education equiva- 
lent to graduation from a four-year high school course subsequent to 
eight years of pre-academic or grammar school preparation; requires 
evidence of the study of medicine for not less than four school years 
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including four satisfactory courses of at least seven months each in four 
different calendar years in a medical school registered as maintaining at 
the time a standard satisfactory to the Regents; requires either the 
degree of Bachelor or Doctor of Medicine from a registered school for 
admission to the medical licensing examinations which, when passed, 
entitled the practitioner to registration in the county in which he will 
practise. Not only does the determination of the general preliminary 
education lie with the Regents, but also the registration, yes, even the 
incorporation of the professional schools and the determination of the 
rights of admission to the professional examinations rests with them. 
The Board of Regents, because of its centralized system of control, 
felt the influence of England’s agitation for the protection of nursing 
in the closing years of the nineteenth century. About the first demands 
made on the Regents came in the form of applications for incorporation 
of nurse training schools prior to 1900. Such institutions became 
applicants for charters to conduct nurse training schools. The Regents, 
in their responsibility for the incorporation of the schools of the state, 
were obliged to determine the requirements to be exacted of the schools. 
This experience of the Regents in the incorporation of nurse train- 
ing schools enabled them to counsel advisedly with the leaders endeavor- 
ing to secure statutory requirements in New York State, so that New 
York State was able, not only to take her place in the van with the three 
other states of the Union that enacted statutes regulating the registra- 
tion of nurses in 1903, viz.: North Carolina in March, New Jersey in 
April (New York, in April), and Virginia in May, but also was 
capable of leading in the standardizing of the general preliminary, the 
professional, the examination and the registration requirements. Now 
twenty-nine states and territories have laws regulating nurse training. 
This is no very old professional calling recognized by the state 
when you realize that in 1903 only our Nurse Practice Act became 
operative and that New York was one of the four states that enacted 
such laws in that year; and now, after eight years, you have accomplished, 
through your concerted efforts, the result that in twenty-nine states 
your profession is regulated by statute. Those of you who are dis- 
couraged may cheer up when you think of what has been accomplished 
in this regard in so short a time, when for one hundred years this 
country was struggling with the question of medical practice in this 
state, the question of registering physicians, the question of licensing 
physicians—and your work goes hand in hand with theirs—and in 
eight years you have done, it seems to me, a marvellous piece of con- 
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April 26, 1904, the State Board of Nurse Examiners submitted 
recommendéations for the regulation of nurse training schools, and the 
recommended rules of the Board were adopted by the Regents, Sep- 
tember 20, 1905. 

After a careful study of the requirements exacted of representative 
schools, the Board recommended to the Regents June 1, 1904, a list of 
some six schools for registration. During 1905, 84 schools were 
registered; in 1906, 105, and the Handbook of 1911 shows 288 
registered nurse training schools of the United States and Canada. 
There is a wide difference between 6 and 288 in so short a period 
of time. 

Not only were the nurse training schools of the state and of the 
country increasing in numbers, but they were increasing in students 
as well. In 1905, the 56 schools of the state reported 2765 students; 
in 1906, 52 schools reported 2106 students; in 1907, 79 schools reported 
2413 students; in 1908, 101 schools reported 3440 students; in 1909, 
109 schools reported 3281 students; in 1910, 116 schools reported 8669 
students. The 1911 report is not yet in. 

While the growth of schools and the increase in students were advanc- 
ing thus rapidly, the practical application of the law in the registration 
of nurses went forward. Under the statute, the Regents, on the recom- 
mendation of the State Board, might waive the examination of resi- 
dents of the state twenty-one years of age, of good moral character, 
that held a diploma from a training school, registered by the Regents; 
had graduated before April 27, 1903, the date of the enactment of 
the law; were in training on that date and graduated thereafter, and 
those that had three years’ experience in a general hospital prior to that 
date, providing they applied in writing for the certificate prior to 
April 27, 1906. Under these provisions of the waiver there have been 
registered by the state 5721 nurses, from the inception of the law to 
August 1, 1911. Near the close of the period of registration under 
the waiver, the requirements for examination had been so far perfected 
by the Board that examinations in practical nursing were conducted 
for the first time in June, 1904. 

Beginning in January, 1906, the full examinations have been hgld 
twice a year in four different cities of the state. From their inception 
to August 1, 1911, there have been 2700 certificates issued on examina- 
tions, making the total number of registered nurses to August 1, 1911, 
8421; in 1909 there were 628 candidates representing 78 different 
schools applying for admission to the examinations, 561 of whom re- 
ceived certificates, 271 passed in all subjects, 25 received honors, and 
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67 failed; in 1910 there were 649 candidates representing 96 schools, 
606 of whom received certificates, 342 passed in all subjects, 46 received 
honors, and 43 failed. During the school year 1910-1911, 844 were 
registered on examination, 50 were rejected, and 128 were registered 
under the waiver. 

There are other evidences of progress which I might read, but which 
I will simply enumerate. There is first in importance, I think, the 
preparation of a syllabus and course of studies for the protection of 
nurses. I am satisfied that this work has done more for the standardizing 
of nurse teaching, more for the elevation of the work in the hospitals 
than any other one piece of work—constructive, administrative work. 
There is a council of nurses to whom all questions of importance and 
of interest to you are referred for final determination. This is an 
advance over arbitrary, bureaucratic administration. ‘The fact that we 
may have the advice and counsel of your best experts to determine 
questions that are of vital interest to you is evidence of progression. 

We have an inspector of Nurse Training Schools who devotes her 
whole time to the interests of the schools; you know better than I how 
well qualified she is for the position, trained and experienced, sympa- 
thetic and interested, judicious, ever looking toward that which is ideal 
and striving for it, for its attainment in the future probably, but always 
making one more step forward toward that ideal. 

We have in that respect a great advantage over every other state in 
the Union. It is true it brings to us in administration our trials, not 
a few, but then life would be a dreary waste if it were all pleasure and 
sunshine and there were no trials. ‘Trials really, after all, bring out 
the genuine worth that there is in men and women and in institutions. 

The statute provides specifically who may practise as a registered 
nurse : 

“ Any resident of the State of New York, being over the age of 
21 years and of good moral character, holding a diploma from a training 
school for nurses, connected with a hospital or sanitarium, giving a 
course of at least two years, and registered by the Regents of the 
University of the*State of New York as maintaining in this and other 
respects proper standards, all of which shall be determined by the 
said Regents, and shall have received from the said Regents a certificate 
of his or her qualifications to practise as a registered nurse, shall be 
styled a registered nurse, and no other person shall assume such title, 
or use the abbreviation R.N.” 

In this part of Section 250, of Art. 12 of Chap. 45 of the con- 
solidated laws, is contained the crux of the whole nurse practice act. 
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Its strength lies where it is least expected and its weakness is found in 
what was thought to be its effective provision. 

The fundamental principle of the statute and the bulwark of its 
strength lie in the words “holding a diploma from a training school 
for nurses connected with a hospital or sanitarium, giving a course of 
at least two years, registered as maintaining proper standards, all of 
which shall be determined by the said Regents.” An age limit and 
moral character are prescribed, but in addition and beyond these it 
makes education obligatory, for every campaign for public health must 
have inscribed upon its banner as its motto: “ Education ”—education 
not only of the individual, but education of the masses. No idea of 
reform or of progress really makes any headway until the mass of the 
people is educated to see its beneficence. 

But right here arises the greatest obstacle to effective administration 
of the law. The school must be connected with a hospital or sanitarium 
in order that the proper training may be given, and every hospital wants 
a training school and wants its training school registered. But hos- 
pitals as a rule do not want the training school primarily for the 
purpose of training nurses but primarily that they may have the 
patients in the hospital nursed at a minimum cost. The whole trouble 
with the administration of the Nurse Practice Act, the root of the evil 
—if evil may be found—is in what we may safely call the commercializa- 
tion of nurse training schools. The hospital thinks first of its own 
financial interest and after that of the training of the efficient nurse. 
As the public has become educated in the care of the sick there has been 
an ever-increasing patronage of hospital service. Hospitals, general and 
special, have sprung up all over the state. When nurse training was 

first established, many years ago, there were comparatively few hospitals, 
and those hospitals were located in the main in the large cities. Now 
there is scarcely a town of ten thousand inhabitants that hasn’t its 
hospital and there are hospitals in towns of this state of considerably 
less population than ten thousand. Because of this increasing patronage 
of hospitals, the demand for pupils for the training schools is increasing, 
and it becomes in the mind of the hospital superintendent imperative 
that pupils be admitted to the training school without very strict regard 
for the fundamental principle of the law, that education is a prerequisite 
to intelligent nursing. That is what this organization must emphasize, 
must advocate, in season and out of season, that education is a pre- 
requisite to intelligent and efficient nursing; and here the hospital errs 
in the abuse of its function, viz.: not only to care for the sick better 
than they can be cared for at home, but to care for them in an 
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expert and scientific manner in accordance with the highest approved 
rules of hospital practice by according to the patient the best medical 
aid possible, and the services of intelligent, sympathetic nurses. 

This is the function of the hospital—to care for the sick better than 
they can be cared for at home; and not only that, but to go further 
and give them the very best medical aid available and to supply them 
with the best-trained and most efficient nurse possible. If this nurse 
shall be a pupil in training she must have had sufficient education to 
enable her to understand the meaning which her training involves. The 
law fixes the minimum age at 21 years for a registered nurse. This 
presupposes that the pupil had entered at 19 years of age, and it is not 
unreasonable to assume that she had had at least a high school educa- 
tion. I submit, ladies, that when the law placed the age at 21 years, 
fixed the minimum course at two years, that it assumed that the can- 
didates for admission to these nurse training schools should have at 
least a high school education. Girls graduate from the high schools at 
an average age of less than 19,—18 and a fraction. It was never 
thought that this would not be the educational preliminary requirement 
for admission to a nurse training school,—a high school education. 

There is to-day almost no occupation that requires skill or expert- 
ness that does not demand two years of high school training, at least, 
of those who would enter upon training. And yet the hospitals, many 
of them, would gladly reduce the requirement for admission to the nurse 
training school to the completion of the grammar school course. They 
say that one year of the high school course does not add to the efficiency 
of the pupil or the motive for admission to the nurse training school. 
We say that it adds one more year to the maturity of the individual. 
We say that it gives in the first year certain fundamental elements of 
study which are vital, if the nurse is to be an intelligent nurse. As 
the high school courses in this state are now laid out, the first year gives 
quite an advance over the grammar school. Algebra, which they say is 
of low value to the schools, we say is of inestimable value to the training 
of the mind of a person; biology contains questions that are of essential 
value to the nurse; history gives a broader outlook upon the civilization 
of the world. When you take into consideration that this occupation, 
or calling, or profession, is every day growing broader and wider in its 
significance, that problems that were once not thought to be within the 
province of the nurse are now brought to her for solution, certainly the 
one year of high school which is now the requirement is really barely 
enough for the expert teaching and training which she is to receive in 
the hospital. Moreover, as the training now is in the hospitals, it takes 
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out of the girls with the grammar school course only, or the one year in 
high school only, all the vim and energy of her life to perform the arduous 
services which she is called upon to perform and at the same time bring 
in the theory which is absolutely essential to nursing. 

Superintendents tell me that the girls break under the strain. There 
are two causes, one the inability of the girl, through her education, to 
stand the mental strain which is put upon her, and the other the long 
hours of arduous service in the wards. That is what is breaking the 
nurses in training. Not that these people would reduce this minimum 
requirement, not that they believe that the nurse with this educational 
handicap is a desirable nurse or that the pupil in training with this 
meagre educational equipment is capable of being trained to highest 
efficiency—they never argue that. They say: “She will do. We can 
take this grammar school girl and we can train her so she can do 
ordinary nursing.” But with only eight thousand registered nurses in 
the State of New York for the great population that we have, we want 
women who can do more than ordinary nursing. They must be women 
who can take up the extraordinary problems of nursing, and the grammar 
school girl cannot do it. Nor can the girl with one year of high school 
do it very long. 

They make no claim that this girl can be trained to the highest 
efficiency, but because the great number of patients in the hospital must 
have some kind of care, not the best care, but some kind of care,—and 
because the funds available for the maintenance of the hospital have 
not been provided with a view to furnishing a sufficient number of 
trained, expert, paid nurses. Some hospitals, even in estimating the 
cost of maintenance and the resources with which to meet this cost, 
figure on the revenue which will come through the use of nurses in 
training upon special cases. One hospital in this state had a revenue 
of over $4500 this last year from this service. Another hospital had a 
revenue of $6000 from this service. I may also say that in one of these, 
at least, it is fair to attribute, through the misuse of the nurses’s time 
in training, the fact that not a few of the nurses whom they sent up to 
the examination for registration failed. 

But there is another obstacle to the administration of the law growing 
out of this increasing patronage of the hospitals aside from the difficulty 
of enforcing educational standards for admission, viz.: the maintaining 
of a real bona fide school. J have studied, during the past three years, 
the question of nurse training schools. I have had to study it, whether 
I wanted to or not, because it has been forced upon me, day after day, 
problem after problem. It seems to me that the whole process of 
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nurse training has been organized in a reverse order from what it should 
have been. The nurse training school is an adjunct, only, to a hospital. 
It is not a co-ordinate branch of the institution. It is an adjunct. The 
hospital has had to have the training school, as I have said, not for 
training nurses but to nurse the patients. It was the only way they 
could get nurses, because in the organization of the hospital they had 
not provided sufficient funds to take care of the patients as they should 
come, and they have been coming, more and more every year. That is 
not the way we train physicians. That is not the way we train dentists. 
That is not the way we train lawyers. That is not the way we train 
optometrists, those persons who deal with the refractions of the eye. 
We go directly to the education of the individual for a specific purpose, 
and that is the most important and only purpose during his education. 
That is not the way in nurse training. It seems to me that the whole 
thing has been organized in the reverse order to what it should have 
been. 

I am deeply interested in the nurse training school in the University 
of Minnesota. There it seems to me is a school organized on the right 
principles. They require graduation from at least a four-years’ high 
school course. They require a physical examination of every candidate 
for admission, and unless she can stand the test the individual is rejected. 
Then they give that young woman four months of preliminary training 
before she is admitted to the hospital at all. She pays $25 for this. 
She is independent, just as the student in the normal school here, 
or in Columbia University, or elsewhere, is independent. She lives 
where she pleases, and does what she pleases, outside of the fact that 
she must do the work of this course and at the end must satisfactorily 
prove it. At the end of the preliminary training she is given a month 
of probation; she is taken into the hospital to see whether, after all, she 
is fit to train, whether she can be trained or whether she cannot, whether 
she will be a nurse or whether she won’t, whether she has human 
sympathy enough, whether she can take the preliminary or rather the 
professional course, and after a month of probation the Superintendent 
of the Nurses’ Training School and a Committee of the Schoo] determine 
whether that girl shall be admitted or not. Then, after that, she has 
about two and a half years of training in addition. She is only per- 
mitted to work eight hours. That includes her theoretical training, 
her professional training in the nursing home and her work in the 
wards, and she is never allowed to work alongside of the bed of a patient 
unless there is a trained nurse there to direct her. 

It seems to me that Minnesota has started the problem of nurse 
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training in the right direction, that is, going at it in a direct, straight- 
forward way, instead of going around it from the rear, and I believe 
that Minnesota will out-distance the other states in not a very long 
time in the question of training nurses as they come from her training 
schools connected with the University. 

Columbia University has done a great work in its post-graduate 
course, but a post-graduate course means after some other course. This 
is the first course. 

Now I am not surprised that Minnesota should take this road. We 
cannot reciprocate with Minnesota in medicine. Her law is not right. 
Our law says that we cannot reciprocate in medicine with any state unless 
the law specifies a requirement not lower than ours. The law of 
Minnesota leaves the requirement for admission to the medical profession 
to a Medical Examining Board. But we are helpless. We know this, 
that Minnesota is in advance of us in its requirements for entrance to 
the medical profession, even though we cannot reciprocate. We have 
told them time and again that if they would only change their law we 
would be only too glad to reciprocate with them. But they say, “ Take 
us as we are or not at all.” So we have to leave them under the law. 

They are in advance of us in medicine and, so far as this school is con- 
cerned, are in advance of us in the organization of a nurse training 
school. They are really going to take nurses primarily for the purpose 
of educating nurses, not primarily for the nursing of the sick at a 
minimum expense to the hospital. 

No institution is a school, within the meaning of the law, that 
from the beginning gives its pupils a super-amount of practice without 
adequate grounding in the principles and theory. But it is not uncommon 
to find nurse training schools working the pupils twelve and thirteen 
hours a day and out of this time giving only one, two, or three hours 
of teaching of the principles underlying their work. Certainly such 
institutions are not schools within the meaning of the law. The educa- 
tion and training of a nurse are impossible without a hospital, but a 

hospital maintaining a nurse training school should realize that it is 
ultimately falling short of its duty to the community when it graduates 
nurses who have no adequate preliminary education and who have not 
had sufficient instruction in the theory of nursing in all its various 
branches to enable them to go out in the community and serve the public 
as the public has a right for its own welfare to demand. 

Bear in mind, please, that as these hospital nurse training schools 
turn out their pupils and graduates unfitted to serve the public they 
are robbing the public of the very service for which hospitals were 
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originally established, viz.: to take care of the sick better than they can 
be taken care of at home. So the inefficient nurse that comes from a 
nurse training school, if she come not up for examination or if she 
does come up and by accident or good fortune passes the examination, 
but is an unfit, untrained nurse, an uneducated nurse, is taking from 
the public something which the public has a right to demand. 

But while these difficulties in administration arise, there is, after 
all, the strength in the law which gives to the Board of Regents the 
power to determine what proper standards are; and there is support 
for the administration in the thought that the hospitals themselves are, 
many of them, entirely willing to not only meet the standard of one 
year of high school education, as a preliminary entrance requirement, 
but will go even further, and are demanding high school graduation, and 
instead of two years’ professional training, require the completion of a 
three-years’ course. 

The weakness of the statute is in that it is only permissive. There 
is nothing obligatory to the registration of a nurse. It is simply per- 
missive. Because of this there are in the state certain pseudo-training 
schools for nurses that do not pretend to demand any fixed educational 
requirement for admission and that give a short course of a few months, 
either by lecture or by correspondence, or both, and whose graduates 
term themselves certified or graduate nurses. That the public is often 
deceived by these persons goes without saying. The graduates of these 
schools, however, find occupation and are not infrequently employed, 
for the reason that a trained or registered nurse is not to be had. Up- 
wards of nine thousand trained, registered nurses are comparatively 
few for a population such as New York has. The graduates of these 
schools often find employment because there is not a trained nurse. I 
have been told that there are times in New York City when a registered 
nurse is not to be obtained at any price. Think of that! That in New 
York City with all its hospitals and all its nurse training schools—the 
centre of professional nursing—there are times when there cannot be 
obtained a capable, competent nurse at any price, for love or money. 
Moreover, there fre, owing to the public becoming better educated as 
to the necessity of proper care of the sick, many families that want an 
attendant for some invalid member, but who cannot afford the service 
of a registered nurse. These families readily take one of these so-called 
certified nurses or graduate nurses at a compensation that is within 
their means, even though the service rendered is only moderately worth 
what it costs. There is no protection of the innocent public against 
deception if these untrained persons hold themselves out to be expert 
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nurses, and there is no protection of the registered nurse against the 
competition of these persons or against the abuse or discredit which such 
untrained persons may possibly bring upon the calling of the registered 
nurse. These are weaknesses in the law. 
I believe the time is at hand, in the interest of the public, of the 
hospitals, and of the nurse, to amend the nurse practice act so as to 
restrict the application of the word “ nurse” to “ registered nurse” and 
to provide for a class of trained attendants, both within the hospitals 
and without. I want you to think about this as an Association. The 
law should be so drawn as not to be retroactive, or to prevent the care 
of the sick by a friend or a member of the family, but any person hold- 
ing herself out to be a nurse should be a graduate of a nurse training 
school, connected with a hospital or sanitarium giving a course of study 
of at least two years, and registered by the Regents of the University 
of the State of New York as maintaining in this, and other respects, a 
proper standard or proper standards, all of which shall be determined 
by the said Regents. Only such person should receive a license to 
practise as a registered nurse, and no other person should assume the 
title of “nurse,” or use the abbreviation, “R. N.” In other words, I 
believe that it is time to amend the Nurse Practice Act so as to abso- 
lutely protect the word “ nurse” and to license nurses by registration, 
that is, the license of a nurse shall be her certificate of registration. 
The law should then provide for the trained attendant by prescribing 
that such trained attendant should be required to complete a minimum 
course of one year, the course to be approved by the Board of Regents, 
who should prescribe the rules and regulations governing such course; 
that persons completing such course be granted a certificate as trained 
attendant which would be a license to practise as such,—not to practise 
as a nurse, but to practise as a trained attendant. The trained attendant 
has her place. She has her place in the hospital and she has her place 
outside the hospital. a 
By this amendment of the law, the nurse training schools would 
come into their own. The educational requirements for admission could 
be advanced; the professional instruction could be made effective by 
shortening the hours of service, and by giving regular instruction by 
competent teachers, and that is one of the weaknesses of the nurse training 
schools of to-day, that the teaching is not done by competent teachers, 
under trained teachers who know how to teach, and who know nursing 
thoroughly from the beginning. Much of the teaching of nurses in 
nurse training schools is by lectures by physicians, which is all well 
enough if the physician is a teacher, but if he is a lecturer, absorbed in 
his own particular province of medicine, he is likely to give the nurses 
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that which they never can and never will use in their nursing; and 
beeause a nurse training school has a large staff of lecturers, it does 
not mean that the pupils in that school are being well taught in nursing. 
A more sympathetic, better-educated body of women would enter the 
schools, and a better equipped and more effective force of expert nurses 
would come out of the schools. 

While the nursing of the individual sick, either in the home or in 
the institution, is one of the important offices of the trained nurse, yet 
in this awakening of the people to the conservation of the greatest asset 
which any nation can possess—a vigorous, healthful population—the 
trained nurse is to be one of the great factors. Always remember and 
realize the possibilities that are before you as a body of trained experts. 
The whole question of the conservation of the public health, the pre- 
vention of sickness, of nursing, of the care of healthy people to keep 
them healthy, as well as the care of sick people to make them healthy, 
to restore them to health, is one of nursing. There is preventive medicine 
and there certainly is preventive nursing. The two go together. But 
to serve her state and her nation, the nurse must have vision and insight, 
training and skill, morals and manners, sympathy and soul, culture and 
refinement, strength and courage. In this campaign there will be 
leaders who have a genius for leadership, but those who follow must 
have the qualities of the leader in order that they may be worthy to 
be enlisted. All these are the attributes of the educated woman, and it 
is to such that the appeal must come. Why not to college women as 
well as high school graduates? Is there higher service to be rendered 
to God and man than that of conserving health and so the happiness of 
mankind ? 

I would amend the law, therefore, to strengthen its fundamental 
principle—education—and to eradicate its weaknesses by making it 
possible only for the truly trained nurse to act as nurse. 


CHRISTMAS DAY IN A HOSPITAL * 


* BY JESSIE MARGARET BARRY 
Graduate of the Illinois Training School for Nurses, Chicago 


WE had entered the large training school for nurses late in the 
autumn, and the first weeks of December found us still longing for the 
dear home people. I am sure that every other girl of the class was, like 
myself, resigning herself to quite the lonesomest Christmas of her life, 


“This article was written during a long illness of Miss Barry, and was 
published after her death by The Interior (now The Continent), which holds 
the copyright. It is published here by permission of that periodical. 
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and I think we were all quite convinced that nothing could happen to 
make the holiday a happy one for us. But you shall judge for yourself 
whether or not our gloomy expectations were realized. 

About two weeks before Christmas Day, the announcement was made 
that, in accordance with their usual custom, the hospital authorities 
would supply a special Christmas dinner for the patients, to be served 
in the wards. As we looked down the long rows of beds and thought of 
the number lying there who were either not well enough to eat, or had 
no appetite for food, this offer to provide a feast did not seem to us to 
count for very much. But we did not at first appreciate the fact that 
it was the Christmas spirit which this offering showed that gave it real 
value. We were not long in learning that the wonderful Christmas spirit 
of giving counted for even more in this sick world than it could any- 
where else. 

Though the patient must feel that at least doctors and nurses are 
interested in him, yet many of the poor sufferers in this great County 
Hospital were friendless, and in their sick condition felt quite deserted 
and alone. Thus they were quicker than we nurses to feel the touch of 
generosity and sympathetic fellowship when it was revealed in this offer- 
ing of a Christmas dinner. 

So it happened that we who had been dreading the approach of the 
holiday season were now even anxious for the day to come. Each ward 
must be arranged so as to set off the Christmas table to the best ad- 
vantage, and great was the rivalry among the wards over which should 
present the prettiest scene. The patients who could hobble about or get 
around in wheel chairs would visit the other wards to see how they were 
progressing, and no matter from what part of the great building a 
patient might come, he would always return to his ward quite satisfied 
that his own would be the most beautiful one. This sentiment for the 
ward was a peculiar thing and almost as strong in the young nurses as 
in the patients, for the new nurse was usually allowed to stay in one 
ward until she became accustomed to all the ways of hospital life. 

Because of this loyalty, the nurses of our ward were united in their 
efforts at decoration, and were all willing workers under the direction of 
the head nurse. We did not wish the occupants of the other wards to 
discover our plans, for we hoped to dazzle them all with the picture 
complete on Christmas Day. Our patients spent the week each preparing 
some part of the decoration, quite confident that no one could guess, 
from a strip of blue paper on one bed and a rosette of red paper on 
another, what the effect as a whole could be. 

Just as bright colors and soft materials affect little children, so this 
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work with pretty tissue paper, gold and silver stars and tinsel ribbons 
gave delight and pleasure to our sick people, who were only children 
after all. Pains and temperatures were forgotten; smiles lit up coun- 
tenances which we had feared would never know a smile again; merry 
voices and gay laughter sounded in the place of grumbling tones and 
cries of pain; indeed, but one fear lingered near these beds—the dread 
that some doctor would come along with the little yellow slip which 
means that a patient is well enough to leave the hospital and go home. 
Yes, patients afraid that they might be told that they were well and 
could leave this house of sickness and pain! While we were glad that 
they wanted to stay, deep in our hearts where our home thoughts were 
calling, there was a cry of pity that these bare hospital walls would 
enclose more Christmas cheer and warmth than any of those poor gaunt 
men could know outside. But the doctors were kind, and no little 
yellow slips were to be seen during that happy week. 

On the day before Christmas, the decorations were completed and 
ready for their places on the walls. From the air shaft, which extended 
up through the centre of our ward, we draped many festoons of bright 
tissue paper to the four corners. One patient, an old Irish sailor, was 
helping me to tack these strips into place. Clothes had not yet been 
ordered for him, though he was able to walk around, and he was attired, 
as the patients always were in such a case, in a hospital shirt and a 
blanket wrapped about his waist, and hanging down like a woman’s skirt. 
He held this “drapery ” securely with one hand, as he assisted me with 
the other. When I climbed a little higher to put a rosette of paper into 
place, he said regretfully: 

“ Now then, it’s meself that ought to be going aloft, and doing that, 
but I’m after thinking this sail might not stay h’isted as I have it 
now.” 

I hastily assured him that I was getting on nicely, for I was afraid 
his gallantry might get the better of his fears and he would attempt to 
climb “ aloft ” after all. 

So the work went merrily on, the patients who could do so helping 
us gladly, and those who must stay in bed giving us the benefit of their 
criticisms, so that we might make our decorations look well from every 
point of view. 

The pride of our hearts was our motto, “ Good-will toward men,” 
for we knew no other ward had attempted such a piece of work. When 
the motto was hung high over the place where the long table was to be 
set, a cry of delight went up from all throats, which we felt was the 
highest possible tribute to our success. 
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Leaving our patients to a peaceful and happy rest in the transformed 
ward, we went to our Home, tired, but content, and anxious to get back 
in the early Christmas morning. 

Two of our patient helpers fell asleep on that Christmas eve not 
to waken with the others, but we were not saddened, for we knew that 
the Christmas love and cheer had attuned their souls to the song of the 
angels, and that they were perhaps more ready on that night to go 
before the Great White Throne than they had ever been before. The 
manifestations of the Christmas spirit had preached an effective gospel 
that week, and every heart that had opened to the touch was ready as 
at no other time for the coming anew of the Christ child. We knew, as 
we looked at the two empty cots, that it was the Great Physician who 
had passed down the ward to touch the two poor sufferers with His 
healing, and that His voice had spoken their release from a great world 
of sickness and sorrow and sin into the World of Light. Their going 
only brought close to us the great meaning of Christmas Day. 

The pale faces were bright with smiles as we entered the ward and 
each nurse must needs go down the long white rows, receiving and 
answering to the Merry Christmas greetings. More than one patient 
had been hoarding some treasure during the last weeks which he now 
presented to some one of the nurses, and who shall say that, among all 
the gifts that we received that day, any represented in greater degree 
the real spirit of giving? 

With haste, yet with our usual care, for such was the precision gained 
from our training, the morning work of the hospital was completed. 
Again we joined hands—patients and nurses—arranging the table and 
getting everything in readiness for the Christmas feast. 

Every patient who could leave his bed was to have his place at the 
table. Those who could not come were to have the little tables beside 
their beds arranged in festive fashion and join with the others in the 
dinner. There were none who could not eat, for some dainty and delicious 
viand had been provided for even the weakest stomach. Touched by 
the skilful fingers of the head nurse, the oranges were turned into dainty 
flowers with bits of pure candy set in the tops and the cranberry jelly 
sparkled in delicate glass cups. These were for the “typhoids” who 
looked for a moment at the tables laden with turkey, vegetables of many 
kinds, fruits and nuts, but the glances were but for a moment and their 
eyes returned to rest appreciatively on the new style of Christmas fruit 
that we were serving to them, and they were quite content with their 
“ feast.” 

At the long table, men who had not been trained in any “School 
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of Manners ” showed thoughtfulness and courtesy to each other. The 
lame man helped the blind man, the man with hands waited upon the 
man without, and without repugnance the white man drew nearer to his 
weaker black brother, remembering only his helplessness. Above and 
about all shone the Christmas spirit of the motto over our heads, “ Good- 
Will to Men.” Joy—Christ joy—reigned in all hearts. Sick hearts ? 
No, not on this day—only sick bodies which were easily forgotten, but 
well hearts, healed by the gifts of Christmas love from an outside world 
which had not forgotten the dwellers in the “ House of Pain” on this 
Christmas Day. 


HOW SHALL A NURSE OCCUPY HER DAYS OF 
WAITING? 


By HARRIET CAMP LOUNSBERY 
Charleston, W. Va. 


To many nurses the time between cases is dreaded as a period when 
money is being spent for necessary maintenance, and none is coming in; 
a nervous time, as the ring of the telephone which may mean a call is 
wished for or dreaded, perhaps both; an anxious time, as no one knows 
how long she may have to wait; a dreary time, as the days drag on, and 
still no call comes. It is a trying time, but much can be done in these 
days of waiting that is delightful in the doing, and that will prove a 
source of pleasure to all future patients, and no little profit to the nurse 


also. 

Let me preface my few hints by saying that all patients and patients’ 
friends expect the nurse to know all about the diseases and their cures, 
the care and management of the sick,—that is common, ordinary nurses’ 
business,—but there too many nurses stop, they often can go no further, 
and when one comes to a family and adds to this a broad culture, and 
an intelligent interest in the topics of the day, the respect and admiration 
of the patient and family are unbounded, and their surprise genuine. 

I would like, if possible, to impress upon the nurse graduate that 
really there is much to learn after she has left the training school. All 
the technic of hospital and operating room is fresh in mind, but there 
is so much that lies necessarily outside the walls of a hospital, and this 
knowledge that comes with experience is a great part of what makes a 


successful nurse. 
I will not touch here upon what every nurse knows so well, relating 
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to the “ preparedness ” of clothes, satchel, and instruments. We take it 
for granted that all this is ready. The case before has been a hard one, 
we will imagine, and several days have been given to the luxury of whole 
nights in bed, and whole days of resting; this is all done, and the next 
case is awaited. 

The best thing to do first is for the nurse to examine a little her 
mental equipment, see what she has stored away in her mind that can 
help the next patient, or that can assist in fighting the battle of hygienic 
cleanliness versus disease-bearing dirt. Let her consider whether she 
reads aloud acceptably, understandingly. Has she a good list of books 
which most women would enjoy? Does she know what books to suggest 
for the children? Can she tell what would interest the boys, or what a 
man would like to listen to? Does she know humorous books, interesting 
histories, or biographies? Here, then, is occupation for many idle days. 

To go to a public library is always a pleasure, to make friends with 
the librarian is an added pleasure, as is also the making one’s self 
familiar with some good books that can always be procured, and that 
will give pleasure and profit to patient after patient. This search for 
good literature will give happiness in the quest, and happiness in the 
reading. Librarians are usually glad to direct one to the books needed, 
and many delightful hours may be spent in the library, and all the 
while the comfortable feeling experienced that the pleasure felt will be 
transferred later to future patients. 

The subject of hygiene is taught in most training schools, and indeed 
in many day schools as well, but this is a branch of knowledge that is 
growing so rapidly that, unless the very latest discoveries are learned, 
the nurse may find herself of use merely when the infection has done 
its work. 

I wonder how many nurses have made use of the bulletins issued by 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture in Washington. These are called 
Farmers’ Bulletins, but many of them are of use to all mankind, be they 
farmers or not. They are free to any who ask for them, and up to the 
present time about five hundred have been issued. They are upon all 
sorts of subjects—Flies, Malaria, The Destruction of Rats, Care of Food 
in the House, Fruit as a Food, Cereal Breakfast Foods, etc., etc., almost 
ad infinitum. Here, then, is a mine of information open to anyone who 
asks; all one has to do is to write to the Secretary of Agriculture and 
ask to have sent a list of the Farmers’ Bulletins published by his depart- 
ment, and from the list any bulletins may be selected, and they will be 
sent. Ask for what is needed; it is all meant for the education of the 
public. The information is absolutely reliable, and represents the best 
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thought of the country—expert advice by the foremost scientists. I have 
often thought that a nurse who made the nursing of children a specialty, 
or even those who nursed children occasionally, would be much profited 
by a course in a Kindergarten Training School. The private duty nurse, 
however, having but a few days at her disposal, cannot do anything as 
extensive as that; but a very good substitute is at hand, in the kinder- 
garten department of any of our public schools. It is most interesting 
to go to a public school and to see the principal, let the nurse explain 
her visit, and show her how helpful it would be to future little sick folks 
to be allowed to study some of the kindergarten methods, and permission 
will readily be given. When the nurse reaches the room of the “ littlest 
ones,” let her sit down and quietly watch what is done for them, and 
how they are managed. The kindergartner will be glad to tell wher 
she finds the charming stories she relates; she will give models of the 
wonderful things her pupils cut out of paper, the canoes, the men to sit 
in them, the wigwams, the sleds, automobiles, swings, stoves, trees, 
apples, ete., etc., articles well-nigh innumerable, and all so simple and 
so deftly made. A small convalescent could be amused for weeks with 
the things one could learn in a few hours, in one of our city kinder- 
gartens. I speak of the things I know, for I have tried it, and I never 
yet found a principal who was not glad to have her kindergarten studied, 
nor a kindergartner who was not pleased to know that she could assist in 
the work of nursing sick children, even in this seemingly roundabout way. 

In all of our large cities are fine art gallaries, and in many there are 
fine loan collections on exhibition every summer. There are, besides 
pictures in these loan collections, many things, some curious, some beau- 
tiful, and all of them interesting. Some days spent in these galleries 
will bring much knowledge and beauty into one’s life. -Time must be 
taken for these visits; no one can appreciate the patience and skill of 
oriental handiwork in a hurry. If unacquainted with the exhibits a 
catalogue should be purchased and each one studied until one knows why 
it is there, and what is its beauty. I remember seeing, one day, in a 
collection, a cup pf jade, with a very finely wrought handle; I thought 
it fine, but did not appreciate it until the Custodian told me that it 
took the artist twenty years to carve that one cup, it is such a hard stone. 
This cup was so valuable that the Kensington Museum, in England, had 
paid an immense sum of money for it, as a nearly perfect specimen. 
This information was my reward for close study of an exhibit. In these 
exhibitions one could spend many vacant days with much pleasure and 
profit. 

In whatever town a nurse lives, she should familiarize herself with 
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the philanthropic efforts of the place. In the largest cities it is not 
possible to know them all, but she should know about some of the settle- 
ment work, the day nurseries, the babies’ hospitals, the rescue work, the 
homes for aged. Of course she will know about the hospitals and dis- 
pensaries, but what is done for the poor, the ignorant, the sinful, and 
the stranger—these she should learn. Many times she could do much 
to help these institutions, by relating, simply and truthfully, when 
occasion offers, what she has seen, of the great need of such efforts, and 
the heroic work of those who go down and live amongst the needy, and 
uplift them. Many a rich, idle patient might become interested and 
give money, if not time, to help in these good works; and my experience 
shows that they generally need all the help they can get. So the nurse 
should know about the anti-tuberculosis work, the night schools, the 
playgrounds on the roofs of the schoolhouses, all the philanthropic work 
of her town, and she cannot know about it unless she takes some of 
her vacant days, her days of waiting, and turns them into days of learn- 
ing and the expansion of both her mind and her heart. 

Another pleasant way to spend some days of waiting is to study the 
trolley system of the town where you live. Learn how far it can go, 
to how many other towns. If a river is near, become familiar with its 
steamboats. Excursions on boat or trolley will be delightful, and will 
teach the best routes, the best terminal stations, and the best restaurants, 
and some day when a patient is well enough to take an excursion, some 
part of his own immediate neighborhood may be shown him which he 
has never seen before. Believe me, all this will be appreciated. 

Space fails me to tell of music to be heard, theatres to be enjoyed, 
and all to be used hereafter for the benefit of those to whom you will be 
called to minister. The information constantly gathered in the “ days 
of waiting,” rightly used, intelligently imparted to the patient or her 
friends, will make of the nurse such a broad-minded, sympathetic woman 
that everyone who employs her will appreciate the fact that she has a 
wide culture, and brings to her patient something besides mere technical 


skill. 
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WHY MARRIED NURSES SHOULD RETAIN THEIR 
ASSOCIATION MEMBERSHIP * 


BY PATTIE L. INGERSOL 
Graduate of the John Sealy Hospital, Galveston, Texas 


THis subject, “Why Married Nurses Should Retain their Member- 
ship,” does not lend itself to a long discussion, at least so far as the 
writer is concerned, for the reasons are so few. Many nurses drop their 
membership when they marry. I have always felt that, “ Once a nurse, 
always a nurse,” and though having many other duties, I am as much 
interested in the Association and its work as ever, and have its welfare 
at heart as much as when I was practising my profession. (Do not mis- 
understand me; I do now practise it frequently, but my services are 
always given gratis.) Though I am seldom permitted to enjoy the re- 
union and receive the benefit of associating with you, I am always glad 
to learn of the progress that the Association is making and the work 
accomplished. 

There are two things a nurse should consider before giving up her 
membership when she marries. First, should misfortune overtake her, 
leaving her a widow without funds, or should her husband be incapaci- 
tated or financially embarrassed, and should she have to provide for her- 
self and little ones, in case there were any, if she has given up her mem- 
bership she has not kept in touch with the progress that the profession 
is making yearly, and it will be extremely hard to pick up the threads 
that have been dropped. 

You all know of cases, no doubt, like the following: A woman from 
one of the western states was left a widow with two children and a 
mother to care for and without funds. She went bravely to work. To-day 
she is educating her children and taking care of her aged mother and is 
wholly wrapped up in her nursing. She said that had it not been that 
they lived near the hospital, and the superintendent of nurses was an 
old friend and classmate of hers, who had kept up her interest in her 
profession during those six years she was not practising, she would have 
become a boarding-house keeper or the like, which would not have been 
congenial. 

Another western woman’s husband’s health failed temporarily, and 
shortly afterwards they found that the drain on their savings for doctor's 
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bills, travelling expenses, etc., would soon leave them nothing. As soon He 
as her husband was able to be left, she went back to nursing. She said the pro 
that the Nurses’ Association had helped her keep in touch with the new necessa 
methods. She had dropped her membership when she married, but when He 
her husband was taken sick she had joined again. Now she would never on the 
let her membership lapse under any consideration. inspect: 
Often when nurses go back to their profession “to help out,” they He 
keep it up after there is no need, which is hardly fair to the nurses who spectio 
have no one else to depend upon. And a married nurse’s duty is to 
help when she can and if she is needed financially, but when she has an- 
other to support her, who can, her duty is to her home. Ea 
Second. There is the social side to consider, renewing old acquaint- Th 
ances, meeting new members, learning what each has to tell of what is 12 noc 
going on in the nursing world to take one out of the ruts married women Ea 
so often drift into. Be their duties many or few, the more a woman has which 
to do the more she seems able to accomplish. To-day women who marry a cop) 
are not giving up membership in different clubs and associations as they Ez 
did formerly, which is a very good thing as you will no doubt agree. and d 
A nurse who has married and lives in a city or town does not realize M 
what she misses by not keeping up her membership, for she has other purpé 
things to distract her mind; but take, for instance, those who have her | 
married and gone out into the wilds, where perhaps one may pass one, follov 
two or three months and never see a white woman. Those are the nurses P 
who appreciate their membership. as 
It is a comfort to know that, back in the states, you belong to a the ¢ 
body of women who are forging to the front, uplifting their profession Chile 
and advancing its standard. repo! 
for ¢ 
SCHOOL NURSING IN TORONTO, CANADA is to 
BY LINA L. ROGERS, R.N. , 
Superintendent of Schoo] Nurses with 
THIRD PAPER soap 
(Continued from page 110) 
DUTIES OF DENTAL INSPECTOR on 
Tue hours of duty are from 9 a.m. to 12 noon, or equivalent time in 
the afternoon. 
He shall visit the schools to examine such urgent cases as are reported 
by the medical inspectors and nurses. whi 


He shall treat cases of emergency or endeavor to have them attended 
to by others, 


il 
E 
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He shall give lectures to nurses, teachers, parents and children on 
the proper care of the teeth and such other instruction as he may deem 
necessary. 

He shall prepare for publication and distribution such information 
on the care of the teeth and mouth as required by the chief medical 
inspector. 

He shall forward a daily report to the Department of Medical In- 
spection, containing a record of the work performed. 


DUTIES OF NURSES 

Each nurse is assigned to a group of schools. 

The hours of duty are from 9 a.m. to 4 p.m. and Saturday, 9 a.m. to 
12 noon. 

Each nurse shall prepare a time schedule for her group of schools 
which must be forwarded to the superintendent of nurses for approval ; 
a copy must be given to each principal. 

Each nurse must see cases referred to her by the medical inspector 
and deal with them as directed. 

Morning Inspections and Treatments.—In a room designated for the 
purpose, the nurse must receive each morning all children referred to 
her by the medical inspector, and give instructions or treatment as 
follows: 

Pediculosis.—Children affected with pediculosis are to be instructed 
as to methods of home treatment. Each child must be given a copy of 
the official circular entitled, “Instructions to Parents on the Care of 
Children’s Hair and Scalp.” These children are to be instructed to 
report to the nurse at her request, and at such times are to be examined 
for evidence of treatment. In instances of persistent neglect, the child 
is to be referred to the medical inspector for exclusion. 

Eye and Skin Diseases.—Methods of treatment to be employed. 

Favus.—Mild cases. Scrub with tincture of green soap and cover 
with flexible collodion. Severe cases. Scrub with tincture of green 
soap, paint with tincture of iodine and cover with flexible collodion. 

Ringworm of Scalp.—Treatment as in favus. 

Ringworm of Face and Body.—Wash with tincture of green soap 
and cover with flexible collodion. 

Scabies —Wash with tincture of green soap, and apply sulphur oint- 
ment. 

Impetigo.—Remove crusts with tincture of green soap, and apply 
white precipitate ointment (Ammon. hydrarg.) 10 per cent. 

Conjunctivitis —Irrigate with warm solution of boric acid. 

Instructions for Physical Defects —The nurse must obtain each day 
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from the medical inspector a record of the physical defects of each case ex- 
amined on that day. When necessary the nurse may request the parents 
to confer with her at the school regarding the treatment for the child. 
The dates of these consultations must be noted on the nurse’s record 
copy. The nurse will note on the physical record card the nature of 
the treatment received from the family physician. 

Emergency Cases.—In the absence of the medical inspector, the nurse 
will give first-aid treatment, referring all such cases as require it to the 
family physician. In the absence of the medical inspector, any sus- 
pected case of major contagious disease should be referred to the prin- 
cipal for exclusion, and should be reported immediately by telephone 
to the Department of Medical Inspection, giving the child’s name and 
address. A written report must be mailed the same day. 

The nurse must be ready to give any information to the principal 
as to the children under her care. A child must not be sent from 
school without the consent of the principal. 

Routine Inspection—The nurse must make a fortnightly routine 
inspection of the children in the class-rooms. The eye-lids, throat, skin 
and hair of each pupil are to be examined. 

The children are to be instructed to pull down the eye-lids, open 
the mouth, and show the hands. Wooden tongue depressors are furnished 
by the department, and a separate one must be used for each child where 
such use is indicated. No tongue depressor is to be used more than once 
under any circumstances. 

All cases of suspected minor contagious disease found are to be 
noted on the class record cards with the data, in appropriate columns. 

The class record cards must be kept in an accessible place in each 
school in charge of the nurse. Code numbers or letters must be used to 
indicate the disease. 

All suspected cases of contagious eye and skin disease found are to 
be referred to the medical inspector for diagnosis. 

Home Visits——When cases referred by the medical inspector have 
not been given treatment in a reasonable time, the nurse must visit the 
parents at home to explain the condition and the necessity for treatment. 
The nurse must give general directions regarding proper food, ventila- 
tion, cleanliness, and general hygiene. Re-visits must be made in each 
instance until evidence of treatment is shown, or parents refuse treat- 
ment. No case must be terminated on account of inability to obtain 
treatment until it has been referred to the medical inspector. 

If the parents are unable to take the child to a dispensary, the nurse 
may do so, but must previously obtain in writing a request to that effect 


signed by the parent or guardian. 
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No visit shall be made to contagious cases. 

Home visits, visits to hospital or dispensary, must be noted on the 
nurse’s record copy. The form must then be submitted to the medical 
inspector who will sign it if the evidence is satisfactory. 

Evidence that a child is under medical care is sufficient for terminat- 
ing the case. 

Meetings.—Nurses must report regularly, in person, at such times as 
may be designated, to the Superintendent of Nurses. 


(To be continued) 


LOCOMOTOR ATAXIA JOE 


“A HUMAN DOCUMENT FOUNDED ON FACTS” 


BY MARJORIE ALICE WATT 
Metropolitan Hospital, Blackwell’s Island, New York 


I 


JozE Brown stood before the desk of the supervising nurse in one 
of the New York city hospitals. He had been a patient for nearly seven 
years. To-day he was going to leave—never to return, he hoped. He 
was still weak, standing there on his crutch and cane. His disease was 
an incurable one of locomotor ataxia, and—well, the medical professors 
who paid weekly visits to the hospital pronounced him a hopeless case. 
Everything that these men of science could do had been done for Joe, 
but to no avail. 

Tremblingly he stood, his head and shoulders drooped, his pale, thin 
face expressionless. He was given a suit of clothes, for the wearing 
apparel he wore when he was first admitted was moth-eaten and de- 
stroyed. His pajamas and jacket were discarded for a blue serge of 
cheap material. His cotton shirt was replaced by a coarse but warm 
sweater, which came well up around his thin neck. His soft felt slippers 
were left behind. His feet were shod with a strong, second-hand pair 
of Congress shoes—all cast-off wearing apparel of patients who had 
already died and disappeared beyond the Great Divide. 

For over six long years this barren citadel of gray stone had been his 
abiding place. Day in, day out, year in, year out, it had been the same 
routine. 

“ Good-by, Joe,” the nurse said, sympathetically. “I hope you will 
take good care of yourself, and remember you are not strong now!” 
Joe had known this nurse when she first began as a probationer, then 
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rose from junior to senior in rapid succession, until she became appointed 
supervisor of the ward. She took a great liking to Joe and was always 
very kind to him, for he did not have any relatives or friends call to 
see him—he was alone in the world. He appreciated her kindness, and 
shortly before his departure he took her into his confidence and revealed 
to her the story of his miserable, misspent life. She was shocked, but 
still she pitied him. 

Joe hesitated, then placed his limp hand in that of hers. He 
moistened his lips and his face worked spasmodically, but no sound 
came from his throat. 

Slowly, like one under the influence of an opiate, he turned his face 
toward the door, which had been more of a home to him than a hospital 
for so many years. Even then he hesitated. He did not know where to 
go when he did go out. The doctors and nurses did not wish him to go, 
but he could not heed them—he was obdurate. 

Down the long narrow path to the landing, where he met the little 
steam launch which conveyed him to the Manhattan side, he wandered 
weakly on his crutch and cane. His pace was slow and his head was 
not lifted. There was a haunted look in his downcast eyes. 


II 
It was late in the afternoon when he entered a small village over 
in Long Island. The changes since he had last been there were un- 
familiar, but here everything had been as he remembered it. This had 
been his birthplace, his home, until the wildness within his soul, stirred 
to fury by the aid of evil associates, had left him behind prison bars. 

For some years previous to his downfall Joe was employed in a 
newspaper office as compositor. He became shiftless, and he could be 
seen frequently attending the racetracks and poolrooms—once too often 
he neglected his work. The superintendent soon tired of him. He 
placed a note in his last pay envelope, which read: “Joseph Brown, 
your services are no longer required from this date. This order is 
imperative.—T. F. 8S.” 

He gradually went from bad to worse after his dismissal, and before 
he knew whither led the course he was treading, he became caught in the 
clutches of the law. He was arrested, tried, convicted, and sentenced to 
ten years in Sing Sing prison. 

His poor, broken-hearted mother visited him during his detention 
awaiting trial. He had been glad to see her for one reason only, and 
that was to get money with which to hire a lawyer to defend him. 
Without complaining she mortgaged her little cottage that she might 
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have him back. She knew his wildness. In her rapidly sinking heart 
she feared the accusations against him, and yet, worthless outlaw though 
he might be, he was her only boy—her only living son. Later, when 
he had begun his long term of imprisonment, she had visited him and 
brought him such delicacies as the prison rules would permit, and even 
small sums of money, saved at the price of starvation of her emaciated 
little body. 

His selfish, stunted brain did not tell him that she had aged with 
cruel rapidity since his disgrace. Even when she failed to appear on 
the regular monthly visitation days and sent him a brief note of cheer, 
every word of which had taken a drop of blood from her weak heart, 
he had mentally resented her neglect and had written her a harsh letter 
of upbraiding. 

And then they told him that she was dead. His dogged stolidness 
kept back the tears, and his thoughts dwelt more bitterly upon the 
cessation of the creature comforts than upon the truth that he had 
killed his mother by his viciousness. What was his reward? In the 
last two of the ten years he was taken sick and became bedridden. In 
less than a month his power of locomotion had nearly vanished. After 
his prison term expired he was admitted to the charity hospital. 


Iil 


As in a trance he turned down a rutted side street and into a yard 
of an old-fashioned house. Half-way up the walk he stopped with a 
sharp intake of breath. For the first time since he had been confined in 
prison and hospital, his mind seemed to be reaching out, throbbing, 
endeavoring to comprehend. 

Why should he go to this house? Only strangers were within. When 
he had last gone forth it was with the springy step of recklessness. Then 
where did he land? Three stages—prison, hospital and cripple. The 
fourth stage is yet to come. 

Why did he not heed his mother’s warning? Not he! What were 
his answers? He would shake her off roughly, he would curse and 
abruptly leave the table, kicking over the chairs by way of emphasis. 

He had not tasted of food since early morning, yet he was not 
hungry. 

Limping on his crutch and cane, he turned back to the main street. 
He hobbled on past the village post-office, under the tall arching elms 
with limbs bared by the early winter winds. He could not tell where he 
was going, or why, yet there was hesitancy in his advance until he 
reached the village cemetery. He paused only for a moment, passed 
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through the gate and down the winding driveway. His eyes, no longer 
downcast, were roving from headstone to headstone. In their depths, 
for the first time that day, shone expression—a look of combined eager- 
ness and haunting fear. Down one path and up another he went, but 
the name he looked for he did not find. He was certain that no stone 
had escaped him, yet he started over again, traversing the same path- 
ways, examining the same headstones. 

The cold gray of the day’s close settled about him, and it was with 
difficulty that he deciphered the names on the marble slabs. His second 
quest ended—and still he had not found the object of his search. 

Suddenly something seemed to break within him. The fog raised 
from his brain and he swayed unsteadily. 

Three or four stumbling steps were required before he regained his 
balance, and then came the tears, swift and blinding. 

A sob shook his frame, then another, and another. A few steps 
and his crutch struck on an obliterated mound. He did not try to save 
himself, but fell at full length on the dead tufted grass. 

“ Mother! ” he cried, “1 want you, I want you!” 

It was the call of a child, cognizant of its puny weakness, seeking 
the loving arm of the mother who always guarded it from harm. And 
then the sobbing ceased. A strange, unknown peace possessed him. 


There they found him the next day. No one knew him, or, knowing 
him in other days, no one connected the body of that man in the prime 
of life, but gray-haired and crippled, with the fiery dare-devil youth of 
nearly twenty years ago. So the town furnished the cheap pine coffin 
in which they placed him, and he was buried without ceremony or song 
in a pauper’s grave—the fourth and last stage. 

As the venerable old town-clerk made the entry in the record book, 
he glanced musingly at the preceding lines. 

“ Nine years since we had to bury a pauper,” he commented to him- 
self. “Yes, that’s right,” he added, as his begrimed forefinger traced 
the date line. 

“Let me see! Oh, yes, that was Nellie Brown. Hers was number 
fifteen. This unknown goes alongside of her—number sixteen.” 
Locomotor Ataxia Joe had found his mother. 


Notr.—Locomotor Ataxia, a dreaded nervous disease, which renders 
the patient almost helpless in the pedal extremities, and is venereal in 
origin. The progress of the disease can be checked, but a case has never 
been known to have been completely cured. M. A. W. 
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THE RED CROSS 


IN CHARGE OF 


JANE A. DELANO, R.N. 
Chairman of National Committee on Red Cross Nursing Service 


VISIT OF NEW YORK RED CROSS NURSES TO THE FLEET 


Earty in October Mrs. C. G. Stevenson, secretary of the New York 
State Committee on Red Cross Nursing Service, requested that arrange- 
ments be made for the enrolled Red Cross nurses of New York to visit 
the Atlantic Fleet during its assemblage in New York Harbor. The 
matter was at once taken up with the Surgeon-General of the United 
States Navy, who was much interested in the subject, and who re- 
quested Rear Admiral Osterhaus, commanding the fleet, that this cour- 
tesy be shown the Red Cross nurses, and that they be given opportunity 
not only to see the facilities provided for the care of the sick and 
wounded, but for a visit to the great war-ships as well. The Admiral’s 
reply to the surgeon was conveyed to the chairman of the National Com- 
mittee on Red Cross Nursing Service through Surgeon W. C. Braisted, 
U. S. N., Bureau of Medicine and Surgery, Navy Department, Wash- 
ington, D. C., in which he stated that Admiral Osterhaus had sent a 
very courteous note, saying that he would be delighted to make arrange- 
ments to have the nurses of the Red Cross in New York visit the fleet, 
and suggesting that it would probably be best some time about the latter 
part of October or early November before the fleet should break up. 
He also asked that some one representing the Red Cross nurses visit or 
address him in connection with the matter. 

The following report of the visit to the fleet was received from Mrs. 
Stevenson, secretary of the Committee on Arrangements: 

“After receiving your instructions authorizing me to communicate 
with Rear Admiral Osterhaus to make arrangements for a visit of the 
Red Cross nurses to the Atlantic Fleet, I thought it advisable to form a 
Committee on Arrangements which would represent the National Com- 
mittee, the State Committee, and the Manhattan and Brooklyn local 
committees. It also seemed advisable to establish our headquarters for 
this work at the New York branch office of the American Red Cross. 
Accordingly I wrote to Mrs. W. K. Draper, asking her permission to 
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use the branch office in the Metropolitan Building, and invited her co- 
operation in our work. 

“On October 24 Miss A. C. Maxweil, of the National Committee, who 
consented to act as our chairman; Miss Rose L. Johnson, representing 
the Manhattan Local Committee, and I, representing the State and the 
Brooklyn local committees, met at the Metropolitan Building. Mrs. 
Draper was unable to be present, but assured us of her hearty co-opera- 
tion and endorsement of any plans we made in regard to visiting the 
fleet. 

“The Admiral’s reply to our letter, designating Friday, October 27, as 
the most suitable day for our visit, called for immediate action, and 
we sent out 500 cards of invitation, the first going to the enrolled nurses 
and the remainder to persons whom we thought most likely to assist us 
in securing new enrollments, such as officers of alumne associations and 
superintendents of training schools, etc. 

“The Red Cross Nurses’ Corps received the highest official recogni- 
tion from the United States Navy, for on Friday afternoon, October 27, 
Rear Admiral Osterhaus, commanding the Atlantic Fleet, received the 
first party of nurses going aboard the Flagship U. S. S. Connecticut. 

“All of the battleships were visited by parties of Red Cross nurses, 
who were entertained at tea on many of them. They were conveyed to 
and from the ships in navy boats especially assigned for that service. 
The nurses were received with the very greatest courtesy by the medical 
officers on the ships, and were shown over the entire ship, special in- 
terest of course being centred in the arrangements for the care of the 
sick or wounded. 

“Altogether we spent a most delightful as well as profitable after- 
noon. We deeply appreciate the official recognition given our Red Cross 
Nurses’ Corps, and we extend most cordial thanks to all to whom we are 
indebted for these honors.” 


ANNUAL MEETING OF THE AMERICAN RED CROSS 


THE annual meeting of the American Red Cross will be held in 
Washington on December 4 and 5, 1911. Eleven states have already 
expressed their intention to send delegates to the meetings, and it is 
hoped that we may have a large representation from states affiliated 
with the Red Cross. The following is an outline of the meetings: 

Monday, Dec. 4, 2 to 3 Pp. M.: Joint meeting of delegates from 
state nurses’ associations and the National Committee on Red Cross 
Nursing Service at the residence of Miss Mabel T. Boardman, 1801 P 
Street, N. W., near Dupont Circle. 
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8 to 10 p. M.: Reception to delegates from state nurses’ associations 
at the home of Miss Jane A. Delano, The Beacon, 18th and Calvert 
Streets, N. W. 

Tuesday, Dec. 5, 10 a. M., First Session: Annual meeting of Amer- 
ican Red Cross at Memorial Continental Hall, D. A. R., 17th and D 
Streets, N. W. 

1 p. M.: Luncheon to delegates, Memorial Continental Hall. 

2 p. M., Second Session: Annual meeting, Memorial Continental 
Hall. 

8 to 10 Pp. M.: Reception at the home of Miss Mabel T. Boardman, 
1801 P Street, N. W. 


CHICAGO RED CROSS LUNCHEON 

A Rep Cross luncheon was recently given at “The Roma” in Chi- 
cago, Illinois. There were eighteen nurses representing the Illinois 
State Committee, and the Chicago, Springfield, Elgin, and Dixon local 
committees. The following programme of five-minute addresses is given 
as a suggestion to other Red Cross committees: 

Mrs. Frederick Tice, “ The National Red Cross and the Central Com- 
mittee”; Ellen V. Robinson, “Technic of Enrolling Nurses”; Ellen Per- 
sons, “How to Interest Nurses Who Have not Enrolled in the Service” ; 


Mary C. Wheeler, “Preparation for Lectures, and Practical Demonstra- 
tions on Emergency Service.” 

Mr. James Minnick, superintendent of the Chicago Tuberculosis In- 
stitute, spoke of the coming sale of the Red Cross Christmas seals, and 
asked for the personal interest and help of Red Cross nurses. 


THE SELLING OF THE RED CROSS SEALS 

LasT year in various sections of the country these seals were sold 
by nurses in uniform. This use of the uniform has been much criticised, 
and the National Committee on Red Cross Nursing Service has issued 
to Red Cross committees throughout the United States a letter of which 
the following is an extract: 

“The Red Cross Christmas seals will soon be placed on sale through- 
out the country. 

“The members of the National Committee on Red Cross Nursing 
Service are deeply interested in this method of raising money for the 
prevention of tuberculosis, and earnestly urge the hearty co-operation 
of all enrolled nurses. 

“We do not desire that they should at any time appear in uniform 
or wear the Red Cross brassard either while engaged in selling stamps 
or for the purpose of advertising or promoting their sale. 
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“This use of the brassard is prohibited by a resolution passed at the 
annual meeting of the American Red Cross in December, 1910.” 

All Red Cross nurses are earnestly urged not to appear in uniform 
while publicly selling Christmas seals. 


NEW COMMITTEES 


THE following local committees have been appointed since our last 
report: Albany, N. Y., Chairman, Susan C. Hearle, Albany City Hos- 
pital, Albany, N. Y.; Fond du Lac, Wis., Chairman, Katherine Maher, 
117 E. Rees St., Fond du Lac, Wis.; Madison, Wis., Chairman, Anna 
J. Haswell, 1610 Jefferson St., Madison, Wis.; Terre Haute, Ind., Chair- 
man, Dora Burr, Terre Haute, Ind. 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT GIVES PERMISSION TO TUBERCULOSIS 
FIGHTERS TO USE ALL BUILDINGS 


In a letter to Charles L. Magee, secretary of the American Red 
Cross, the Treasury Department gives directions to the custodians of all 
post-office buildings throughout the country to comply with requests of 
local agents who wish to sell seals in the lobbies of these buildings, not 
only for the coming Christmas holidays, but every year until the Depart- 


ment shall direct otherwise. The order says: 

“The Department is in receipt of a communication from Mr. Charles 
L. Magee, secretary of the American Red Cross, to the effect that nearly 
the whole territory of the United States is covered by their arrange- 
ments for the sale of Christmas seals during the coming Christmas 
holidays. 

“In line with the request of the American Red Cross, you are hereby 
authorized, in case application is made by a representative of that 
association, to permit the sale of Christmas seals in the corridors of the 
building in your custody, not only during the coming Christmas holi- 
days, but during those to follow each year unless you are directed to 
the contrary.” 
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NURSING IN MISSION STATIONS 


[This department has a two-fold purpose,—to keep nurses in this country 
in touch with the work of missionary nurses, and to put missionary nurses in 
touch with each other, for an interchange of ideas, questions, and suggestions. 
All nurses engaged in mission work, of every creed and country, are invited te 
contribute to its columns.) 


A KOREAN TRIBUTE TO ISABEL HAMPTON ROBB 


From Esther L. Shields, of Seoul, Korea, comes the accompanying 
tribute to Mrs. Robb, with this translation: 


FROM THE KOREAN NURSES IN KOREA 


We who are graduate- and pupil-nurses in Korea wish to record our 
love and appreciation of Mrs. IsaszEL Hampton Ross, of her beautiful 
life and great work, and our gratitude for the inspiration she has given 
to us and to nurses the world over. 

It is our desire to work worthily in the profession in which she was 
one of the wonderful leaders. 

And it is our prayer that we may not fail to use well the oppor- 
tunities which God gives to us of being helpers to the sick and suffering. 

Signed for Po Ku Nyo Koan Training School for Nurses, M. E. 
Church (first training school in Korea). 

Mrs. Martua Kim, 
Mrs. Grace YEE, 
(The first nurses to graduate in Korea, Nov. 5, 1908.) 

(Miss) Besstz C. Kim, 1910, 
(Mrs.) Kim Sune, 1911, 
(Mrs.) Won Sook, 1911. 
(Mrs.) Pak Yune Linn, 1911. 

Graduates from Severance Hospital Nurses’ Training School. 


Miss Shields sends also memorial resolutions adopted by the Graduate 
Nurses’ Association in Korea, in regard to the death, on February 14, 
1911, of Laura May Pitts. The resolutions are signed by Margaret 
Edmunds Harrison, Esther L. Shields, Christine H. Cameron, and Ethel 
E. Kestler. Miss Pitts was a graduate in 1901 of the Whitehead Stokes 
Sanatorium, Salisbury, North Carolina, and a member of the Presby- 
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terian Mission, South, in Korea. She was stationed in Chunju, to super- 
intend the nursing in the hospital there. Miss Pitts came to Korea 
only a few months before her death, and not many had the opportunity 
of meeting her, but those who knew her for ever so short a time were 
impressed by her great-heartedness, her capability, her love for her 
profession, and the promise of willing and skilful service in the care 
of the sick in Korea, in a way that makes them realize that they have 
lost from the nursing ranks a great soul who was prepared to do much 
for Korea, and a most choice friend whose personality cannot be for- 
gotten. They are grateful that she was sent to that country even for 
the last short and precious months of her life, and pray that some one 
else may be sent to do the work which she had planned, and in which 
she must always be an inspiration. 


SEVERANCE HOSPITAL NURSES’ ALUMNZ ASSOCIATION, SEOUL, KOREA 


Organized June 7, 1911 


Our Purpose: To be loyal to each other and to the school; to help 
each other professionally by telling of good methods to learn, and of bad 
methods to avoid, in our work; to steadily continue to add to our 
knowledge and efficiency, by endeavoring every day to be better nurses 
than we were yesterday, remembering that as children grow older they 
learn to take up larger and more important duties; to day by day, and 
every day, do our best work, as service unto our Lord, knowing that He 
will accept it as unto Himself; to remember that “he that is faithful 
in that which is least is faithful also in much.” 

Our Colors: Crimson and Dark Blue. 

Our Emblem: The Maple Seed in June, vital with the flowing sap, 
winged, developing, preparing to find its place, and grow in due time 
into a worthy tree. 

Our Motto: Faithfulness, Hopefulness, Helpfulness. 

Our Prayer: 


“© Master, let me work with Thee 
In lowly paths of service free ; 
Tell me Thy secret, help me bear 
The strain of toil, the fret of care. 
Teach me Thy patience! still with Thee 
In closer, dearer company. 
In work that keeps faith sweet and strong, 
In trust that triumphs over wrong. 
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In hope that sends a shining ray 

Far down the future’s broadening ray; 
In peace that only Thou canst give, 
With Thee, dear Master, let me live.” 


Our Meetings: To be held once a year, if possible in June. 

Our Question Box: For questions which any graduate nurse wishes 
to ask and answer or have answered for the benefit of herself or the 
Association; such questions should be written and sent to the Secretary, 
Nurses’ Alumnz Association, Severance Hospital, Seoul. 

Our Officers: President, vice-president, secretary (corresponding and 
recording), and treasurer. 

(This constitution was translated into Korean, and adopted by the 
six graduates of our school, each nurse taking a copy for her own frequent 
perusal.—E. L. S.) 


ITEMS 


JOHANNE H. CHRISTENSEN, a graduate of the Commune Hospital, 
Copenhagen, who has been in New York City for some time, left for 
Denmark on November 2, en route for Penang, Siam, where she will 
take charge of a hospital under the auspices of the Presbyterian Board 


of Missions. Her chief will be Dr. Bulkley, son of Dr. Duncan Bulkley, 
of New York. 


AcatHa TatTcE, graduate of Hackley Hospital Training School, 
Muskegon, Mich., class of 1909, and of the course in Hospital Economics 
at Teachers’ College, Columbia University, New York, is now on her way 
to India as a missionary nurse, under appointment by the Foreign 
Mission Board of the Lutheran Church. She will be superintendent 
of nurses in a new Lutheran Hospital at Rajahmundry, India. While 
learning the language she will travel with her tutor, investigating 
conditions and doing the work in various hospitals of different cities, 
in order that she may become accustomed to tropical diseases and their 
treatment. 
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FOREIGN DEPARTMENT 


IN CHARGE OF 


LAVINIA L. DOCK, RN. 


THE PROGRESS OF VENEREAL PROPHYLAXIS 


The Shield, official organ of the British Committee of the Inter- 
national Federation formed by Mrs. Josephine Butler and her co-workers 
to abolish state-regulated vice, has a remarkable article in its issue for 
September—October of this year, describing a new moral and sanitary 
movement that is now going on in Japan. 

Japan, it is usually well known, has had for some two hundred 
years a strict system of licensed prostitution, with segregated districts 
in large cities. Recently great conflagrations have destroyed these 
quarters in two cities—in Osaka in 1909, and in Tokio in 1911. 

In each case a storm of protests against rebuilding the quarters 
has arisen, and in making these protests the Japanese have led the way 
and Christians and non-Christians have joined forces. Great public 
meetings have been held under the auspices of the Japanese branch of 
the Salvation Army, the Women’s Christian Temperance Union, and 
the Young Men’s Christian Association. We are told that an aged 
Japanese lady, Mrs. Yajima, president of the Japanese W. C. T. U. 
and principal of one of the oldest girls’ schools in Tokio, presided at 
one of these meetings, while prominent Japanese spoke in behalf of the 
newer ideals of reverence for womanhood. 

An ex-Premier, Count Okuma, has come out strongly as an abolition- 
ist, and he and his followers have formed a Kakusei-Kat, or Purity 
Agitation Society. They have begun to publish a paper, and a systematic 
attack against prostitution in Japan is now under way. 

A recent pronouncement has been made also in Holland by a com- 
mission to study and report on this bitter question. Its conclusions are 
in harmony with those of our Society of Sanitary and Moral Prophylaxis; 
the necessity for governmental] statistics is urged, ignorance is reprobated 
and teaching of children, both by parents and in schools, under courses 
in hygiene, is recommended. The ethical and sanitary values of ab- 
stinence outside of marriage are to be insisted upon; and medical 
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examination before marriage is urged, though not holding a law on 
this point to be practicable or useful, because of its difficulty of enforce- 
ment. The old regulation systems practised in some countries are 
disapproved, and the “ New Regulation,” an elaborate scheme for medical 
control of prostitutes proposed by the famous Neisser of Berlin, is 
pronounced not feasible (because of the great expense and the absence 
of co-operation of moral persons in its details), and bound to fall into 
the evils of the old system. 

Prostitution being the chief source of venereal diseases, it is to be 
combated with every weapon. The report closes by urging ample free 
medical treatment and hospital facilities untinged with disgrace, and 
fuller instruction for medical men in venereology. 

A very useful new leaflet published by the British Committee is 
called “ Law and Administration in Regard to the Social Evil.” It 
gives an outline of existing legal conditions and projected reforms in 
the principal civilized states, so that the student can see at a glance 
what countries have given up regulation, and what they are doing in 
its place; which ones have kept it, and why; and what countries are 
having abolition movements. The pamphlet may be ordered from The 
British Committee of the International Federation for the Abolition of 
State Regulation of Prostitution, 17 Tothill Street, Westminster, Lon- 
don, S.W. 

Recent numbers of The Shield also give a clear account of the new 
Danish regulations, which abolish the bad old system and replace it 
by an active, comprehensive, and thorough method of gratuitous treat- 
ment, oversight of ali troublesome cases by the health authorities, and 
compulsory treatment or isolation, if called for, of such cases only 
(whether men or women) as disregard the orders given at first for 
continuous treatment and for avoiding the possibilities of infecting 
innocent persons. This method rests on reportability to the health 
officers of infectious diseases. 

All readers or students of this whole question should subscribe for 
The Shield, which is of very moderate price, and keeps one posted as to 
current events all over the world in this, the newest health crusade. 

At a recent meeting of the Matrons’ Council of Great Britain and 
Ireland it was decided that the kind and amount of instruction given 
to probationers as to venereal diseases should be inquired into, and that 
the Council should formulate a scheme of instruction for pupil nurses 


on prophylactic care. 
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ITEMS 


NursEs with a taste for political news are no doubt following the 
events in regard to the National Insurance Bill pending in the British 
Parliament, but because of its debatable stage we have thought it wise 
to wait until its final enactment into law before trying to explain its 
effect on English nurses. 


THE Irish nurses are very rightly indignant over a proposed scheme 
to flood Irish rural districts with “cottage nurses” trained for a few 
months only at the Govan Hospital in Scotland, and the Irish Nurses’ 
Association has sent the following protest to the press: “The proposed 
scheme of ‘ United Irishwomen’ for establishing a system of partially- 
trained nurses in Ireland was brought before a meeting of the Irish 
Nurses’ Association. . . . 

“We all, as trained experts, join in condemning such a scheme most 
strongly. We consider it would be fraught with much danger to the 
sick poor, and, moreover, it would tend to lower the standard of nursing 
in Ireland if women with six or seven months’ training are allowed to 
work without proper supervision and to call themselves ‘ trained nurses.’ 
We all know the terrible amount of harm that can be done with a little 
knowledge; and, because we have the interest of the sick poor at 
heart, we must most earnestly protest against any scheme to give them 
unskilled care.” 


Tue German Nurses’ Association held a most successful and 
animated congress in October at the International Exposition of Hygiene 
in Dresden, which was of course a great meeting place. 

The nurses listened to a clear and trenchant address on their 
economic status and needs from Fraulein Charlotte Reichel, their young 
and chivalrous lay champion who, through research work in the prepara- 
tion for a thesis, became so keenly interested in the nurses’ problems. 

The urgent needs, so far as conditions of work go in Germany, are: 
Shorter working hours, accident insurance, and provision for incapacity 
to work. 

It is by no means true, as often supposed, that all the staff in the 
Mother-houses are always cared for, under all circumstances. Only the 
consecrated deaconesses—that is, only those who have served for a certain 
number of years—are thus secured. Others, though health may be 
ruined, have no care or compensation. The Red Cross Societies, too, 
have very insufficient pension or maintenance provisions. The pensions 
are only given, as a rule, after ten years’ service, and are tiny at that. 
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Dr. Henace, of Munich, has given the German nurses an account 
of her extended tours for hospital and nursing inspection, and has 
told them that she found the English and American nursing worlds 
showing brilliant proofs that it was perfectly possible for self-support- 
ing independence to be compatible with the highest professional idealism. 
In many German circles it is believed that they are incompatible. 


Miss Van LanscHot-HusreEcHT, so long active in nursing or- 
ganization in Holland, is now devoting all her spare time to the woman 
suffrage movement in Holland. Miss Hubrecht has become thoroughly 
convinced that, in her country, further progress in nursing education 
and professional standing is not to be hoped for until women have the 
ballot. 


Art the London Congress of Women in 1899 where nurses first 
organized internationally, the Americans were impressed with their 
privilege in meeting Sister Henrietta, of Kimberley, South Africa, to 
whose efforts it had been due that, in 1891, a section providing for state 
examination of nurses had been added to the Medical and Pharmacy 
Act of that year. Sister Henrietta died in October after a life of great 
and varied usefulness, at the age of sixty-four. 


On November 24 a touching and impressive event took place in 
London, at which Miss Damer was present. This was an oration deliv- 
ered at the Guildhall by Miss R. Cox-Davies, President of the National 
Council of Nurses of Great Britain and Ireland, on “Isla Stewart, her 
Life, and Influence on the Nursing Profession.” The Guildhall was 
granted for this ceremony at the instance of Mrs. Fenwick. 


THE Duchess of Aosta, who is closely related to the royal family 
of Italy, went every day to Miss Grace Baxter in the Gest e Maria hos- 
pital at Naples, “simply clad as an ordinary nurse, and at the same 
hours as the other pupils,” says an Italian newspaper, to take lessons 
in nursing duties before going with the Relief Expedition to Tripoli. 


DEPARTMENT OF VISITING NURSING AND 
SOCIAL WELFARE* 


IN CHARGE OF 
EDNA L. FOLEY, R.N. 


FORMALDEHYDE DISINFECTION IN TUBERCULOSIS 


Br JANE FLANAGAN 
Tuberculosis Nurse, International Harvester Co., Chicago 


Wa. Royat Stoxses, M.D., and H. W. Stoner, M.D., have recently 
conducted a series of laboratory and routine experiments to determine 
the utility of formaldehyde gas for surface disinfection in preventing 
the spread of tuberculosis. The report of these experiments shows that 
the tubercle bacillus was destroyed in dried sputum by the use of 
formaldehyde gas in any one of the three following forms and manners: 

Formatin-Permanganaie Method.—Consists of the use of fluid 
formalin and permanganate of potash in the proportion of twa parts 
of formalin to one part of permanganate of potash. Arrangements 
should first be made to caulk all cracks and small openings with cotton. 
A galvanized iron pail should then be set in the centre of the room and 
the permanganate sprinkled evenly over the bottom of it, after which 
the fluid formalin should be poured over the permanganate and the 
room closed, in which condition it should be left for six hours, when it 
can be opened and the room aired. To insure destruction of the tubercle 
bacillus 1000 cubic centimetres of formalin and 500 grams of perman- 
ganate of potash (twice the amount required for disinfection after other 
contagious diseases) should be used for every 1500 cubic feet of air 
space to be disinfected. 

Paraform Paste Method.—Consists of generating the formaldehyde 
gas by placing solid paraform paste and water in a metal retort over an 
alcohol lamp and evaporating it in the room to be disinfected, after 
arrangements have been made to tightly caulk and close all small open- 
ings and cracks in the room. Five hundred cubic centimetres, or a good 
full pint, of water and six ounces of paraform paste should be used for 
every 1500 cubic feet of air space to be disinfected to insure thorough 


* Material for this department should be sent directly to its editor, 105 
West Monroe Street, Chicago. 
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work, although 144 ounces of paraform paste to every 1000 feet of air 
space are generally sufficient to kill the tubercle bacillus in dried 
sputum. 

Paraform Candle Method.—Consists of the burning of paraform 
candles in the room to be disinfected, which should be prepared in the 
same manner, as to closing of cracks and openings, as mentioned in the 
other methods. To insure against fire, each candle burned should be 
placed on a brick, or other non-inflammable object, which should in 
turn be placed in the centre of a shallow pan of water near the centre 
of the room. The candles may then be lighted and allowed to burn out 
without opening the room, for fear of fire. Three paraform candles, 
weighing thirty-five grams each, should be used for every 1500 feet of 
air space to be disinfected. 

It was the conclusion of the doctors who conducted these experiments 
that any one of these three methods was about equally efficacious, but 
that the simplest and a little the most efficient was the Permanganate- 
Formalin method. It is preferable to the candle method because of 
its being free from any risk of fire, and to the paraform paste method 
because it does not require the alcohol lamp apparatus, for which the 
fumigator would have to wait in routine work. Experiments with these 


methods in which the pure test cultures of the tubercle bacillus were 
used showed that while an average of 90 per cent. of the cultures were 
killed with each method, the Formalin-Permanganate method was 
slightly more efficacious than either of the other two. 

N. B.—The above abstract was taken from the 1910 report and pub- 
lished through the courtesy of the Maryland Association for the Preven- 
tion and Relief of Tuberculosis. 


ITEMS 

THE second annual report of the Toledo District Nurses is a 
splendid tribute to the good work of eighteen nurses serving among 
the sick poor of the city. Four are tuberculosis nurses employed by 
the Thalian Club; five are school nurses employed by the Board of 
Education; and the nine remaining nurses are on the staff of the 
District Nurse Association. 

One new district has been opened, making six in all, each with its 
own sub-station and supply closet, while daily clinics are held at the 
association headquarters. There is an emergency ward at the head- 
quarters where patients may be kept over night if necessary, and a 
large yard, where the association hopes to have its summer baby camp 
another year. Last year, a most successful day camp for babies was 
conducted on the grounds of the Flower Hospital. 
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The report of the superintendent of nurses, Josephine F. Riese, is 
full of interest to every nurse fortunate enough to obtain a copy, and 
the following extract shows how the Toledo Association members work 
together: “Our new district, No. 6, has every assurance of just such 
a working centre as has East Toledo. With a sub-station and the nurse’s 
supplies located in the North Toledo Settlement House, with the school 
nurse in the North Toledo schools, the tuberculosis nurse, the school 
teachers, the workers of the settlement and the other charitable workers 
of Toledo to help fight the problems that arise there, North Toledo in 
another year will be an ideal district in which to live.” 


Detroit visiting nurses during the past year (1910) have covered 
a wider range than ever before, and the social conscience of the whole 
city shows signs of a general awakening. 

The watchful care of the nurses has been found to be especially 
needed in maternity cases where the requirements of the family have 
often made the mothers perform their daily task after only the second 
or third day. Little girls of eight or nine often have the care of 
mother, baby, and the entire family of five or six, one little girl of five 
being seen on a chair washing the baby’s clothes in the kitchen sink. 

Interest in the family is not limited to the immediate care of the 
patient. A nurse, called in to see two children ill with pneumonia, dis- 
covered in the same family another little girl with a deformity in both 
legs who was sent to the Children’s Free Hospital. In another instance, 
a sick mother and a number of small children were found to have been 
deserted by the husband and father. The woman expressed her desire for 
a machine to do plain sewing and, her need being met by the District 
Nursing Society, she was soon comfortably supporting herself and family. 

Relief supplied by the auxiliaries of the society included clothing, 
food, coal, and delicacies of all kinds for the sick. A wealth of Christmas 
cheer was lavished upon many beneficiaries, while over $500 was con- 
tributed for balconies, tents, awnings, blankets, steamer rugs and warm 
elothing for patients in their own homes and those in the State 
Sanitorium. 

Best of all are the many encouraging results from the efforts made 
to improve the living conditions of the people among whom the work 
has been carried on. Mrs. Lystra E. Gretter is superintendent of nurses. 


THE most marked advance made during the year 1910 in the work 
of The Boston Instructive District Nursing Association was the suc- 
cessful carrying out of an experiment in connection with contagious 
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diseases. Two nurses were detailed to work on cases of scarlet fever and 
diphtheria for the Board of Health, the Boston Dispensary and the 
Lying-in Hospital. The work of these nurses showed that very much 
could be done for the protection of a whole neighborhood from the results 
of ignorance and carelessness; and so much in the way of instruction 
and supervision was accomplished by these nurses in two months that the 
city made an appropriation for the employing of four, and occasionally 
five, nurses to carry on this work. 

The maternity work grew greatly in breadth and efficiency, the 
tendency being to reduce the number of mid-wives employed throughout 
the city, and to lessen infant mortality and chances for blindness by 
skilled nursing and instruction as to the proper care of children. 

Most of the thirty nurses graduated from the training school last 
year have gone into some field of district nursing. Professionally much 
kindness has been met with, many physicians and social workers giving 
their time to lecture to nurses of the staff and of the training school. 
Happiness was brought at Christmas time to many children by large red 
stockings filled by more prosperous boys and girls and distributed by 
the nurses. 

Special care has been given to debilitated patients for whom the 
nurse secures relief through the agencies for supplying special nourish- 
ment and by having some one teach a member of the family how to cook 
it. The nurse also plans and enforces sanitary regulations and educates 
the people in regard to the menace of concealed garbage and the neces- 
sity of protecting milk from germs. Two of the most important innova- 
tions have been the appointing of a cooking attendant for more helpless 
or ignorant families, and the employment of more charwomen. 


Durine the past year the Kansas City, Mo., visiting nurses have 
opened an office in the new Charity Building, which speaks well for the 
local spirit of co-operation. True growth is more frequently indicated 
by an ability to share work with other organizations than by one society’s 
attempt to bear all of the burdens of its people alone, and visiting nurses 
who work closely with relief and other agencies realize that their work 
grows in intensity and effectiveness as it decreases in scope. 

The association has applied for a city charter and has also received 
the endorsement of the Board of Public Welfare, a body appointed to 
establish the reputable charities of the city on a firmer basis. 

The superintendent of the association, Mena Shipley, R.N., has given 
nine addresses on the work of the organization, and a series of ten health 
talks to the Italian mothers of the Forest Mission Home. Miss Shipley 
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has now a staff of five nurses, one devoting all her time to cases of 
tuberculosis, another giving her time entirely to Metropolitan Insurance 
cases. 


In a recent appeal for more hospital facilities for the advanced con- 
sumptive, published by the Committee on the Prevention of Tuberculosis 
of the Charity Organization Society of the City of New York, it is stated 
that fully seven thousand beds are now needed, whereas there are beds 
for only three thousand two hundred and thirty-five. The following 
paragraphs taken verbatim from the report will be of interest to tuber- 
culosis nurses who are elsewhere struggling with this same big problem. 

“We must take into consideration the fact that the demand for 
hospital treatment has been greatly increased by the splendid work 
carried on by the Health Department through its staff of visiting nurses. 
The same result has also followed the work of the nurses in the thirty 
clinics throughout the city. There are now not less than 200 nurses 
visiting the homes of the thousands of tuberculosis cases in the city, 
urging the advanced cases to go to hospitals and the early cases to go to 
sanatoria. The urgent need for additional hospital beds has been em- 
phasized by all of these nurses with whom we have talked. 

“It is now the almost unanimous opinion of medical experts familiar 
with this problem that the segregation of advanced cases of tuberculosis 
is necessary to any adequate control of this disease. If the proper hos- 
pital facilities were available for all of the cases who are now anxious 
for hospital treatment, or could be induced to accept hospital treatment, 
the splendid work of the visiting nurses, both of the Health Department 
and of the clinics, could be made even more effective by the concentration 
of their energies upon cases of more hopeful nature which would respond 
to home treatment.” 


Tue chief superintendent, Mary Ard MacKenzie, of the Victorian 
Order of Nurses for Canada, reports that the year 1910 was a most 
satisfactory one. The work has been extended; forty-nine new nurses 
have been admitted into the Order, and there are now actively working 
one hundred and sixty nurses (not including the emergency and relief 
nurses) in forty-four cities and towns of the Old Dominion. 

Many of the branches now have nurses’ homes, which means far 
greater comfort for the workers. The Vancouver branch has greatly 
extended its activities and is planning to build a much larger home for 
nurses. The Revelstoke Hospital Society has opened an emergency hos- 
pital of eight beds. The Lady Minto Hospital at Melfort, Saskatchewan, 
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now can accommodate twenty-seven patients. The Queen Victoria 
Memorial Hospital, North Bay, has been practically made over, with a 
handsome new wing added. ‘The year has been a record one for the 
Ottawa branch, the number of nurses increasing from six to twelve. The 
Toronto branch has increased its staff to eleven. The Hamilton branch 
has brought about a marked decrease in infant mortality by supplying 
clean milk for the babies. ‘The Montreal branch has now forty nurses 
in its eleven districts and was called upon to do strenuous work in the 
serious typhoid fever epidemic during the year. At first, many of the 
nurses were on duty in the Typhoid Emergency Hospital, but as the 
epidemic spread the nurses were put back in the districts, where between 
the months of December, 1909, and February, 1910, the nurses cared 
for five hundred cases of typhoid. Their faithful service was recognized 
by the City Fathers who have made a further appropriation of $500 
to the work. In addition, the Montreal branch supplies a nurse to 
work in the schools under the city and two under the /’rotestant School 
Board. ‘There is also here a marked increase in the work among tuber- 
culous patients; three Victorian nurses are living in the Royal Edward 
Institute and give all their time to tuberculosis work. During the year 
an anti-tuberculosis association was formed at St. John, N. B., and at 
their own expense sent one of the Victorian nurses to take post-graduate 
work at Bellevue, in order that she might act as tuberculosis visiting 
nurse for them. In Sydney, N. 8S., an anti-tuberculosis association was 
organized and at their request the Victorian Order took care of the 
patients. A Victorian Order nurse was appointed missionary district 
nurse on the Grand River Indian Reserve, near Brantford, Ontario. 
She does the necessary nursing in the whole reserve, twelve miles square, 
and also teaches hygiene and sanitation to these wards of the state. The 
Victorian Order has just followed the example of the American District 
Nursing Associations in giving nursing care to sick policy holders of the 
Metropolitan Insurance Company. 

This brief résumé gives but a scant idea of the tremendous territory 
covered by the nurses of this Order, for their stations extend from 
Labrador to the Maine border and from ocean to ocean. Urban and 
rural, general and special, visiting nurses all find a place in this splendid 
scheme, and the report will be full of interest to all nurses having the 
reorganization of district nursing at heart. 


NOTES FROM THE MEDICAL PRESS 


IN CHARGE OF 


ELISABETH ROBINSON SCOVIL 


Beer Tea.—The New York Medical Journal, in an editorial, says 
the good effects of meat extract may be attributed to its stimulation of 
the glands of the stomach—in a word, to its appetizing qualities. In a 
series of experiments it was found that dogs being fed upon a meatless 
diet increased in weight when beef extract was added to their food. The 
increase was greater when home-made extract was used. Of the real, 


but curious and hitherto unsuspected, value of meat extracts there is no 
doubt whatever. 


RELIEF IN TONSILLITIS.—The American Journal of Surgery says: 
“ Irrigating the throat with ice water from a fountain syringe will fre- 


quently relieve the congestion and give great comfort in cases of acute 
follicular tonsillitis.” 


THE Gastric ORIGIN OF ANGINA PecToris.—Verdon says in The 
British Medical Journal: “In several cases of angina pectoris, the 
writer was able to abort the attack by introducing a stomach-tube into 
the stomach. A considerable amount of gas escaped through the tube, 
and the patient was almost immediately relieved of his pain. This 
observation is in harmony with the fact, generally known and noted in 
most text-books, that the anginal paroxysm often ends with eructation 
of gas from the stomach.” 


Statistics oF TraInInc ScHoois.—In an address to a graduating 
class at St. Vincent’s Hospital, New York, Dr. José Ferrer said: “ To- 
day there are close to 1,000 training schools for nurses in the United 
States, with 23,000 pupil nurses. Every year there are graduated about 
6,000 nurses. From this school alone 214 have thus far obtained their 
diplomas. The total number of registered nurses in the State of New 
York is 7,873, and, besides, there are as many more who have no 
certificates of registration.” 
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TREATMENT OF ConsTIPATION.—In The Lancet Sir James Sawyer 
gives the usual advice to avoid cathartics and to take regular exercise. 
Crouching is the normal attitude and will often produce results when 
the common but ineffective sitting posture will not. When the use of 
drugs is imperative, Sawyer prescribes Socotrine aloes, combined with 
myrrh and cassia. 

The New York Medical Journal, quoting from a French contem- 
porary, says: “ Fernet advises for the relief of this condition a series 
of deep respirations to be made while the sufferer is still in bed, aided 
by a sort of massage with the hands of the abdominal wall over the 
three-fold course of the large intestine. Once the patient reaches the 
closet he should exercise the rectum also by making a series of alternately 
expulsive and retentive movements of the anus. Simple measures for 
the relief of constipation should be known to all nurses.” 


THE Lonpon Rapium INsTITUTE OpENED.—The Radium Institute, 
in London, which was founded by King Edward VII, with the financial 
support of M. Cassel and Viscount Iveagh, has been opened. As is well 
known, this institute was founded for the purpose of demonstrating the 
therapeutic value of radium, and for the treatment of disease with 


radium rays. 


REPORTABILITY OF VENEREAL DisEases.—F. M. Greene in The 
Journal of the American Medical Association refers to the action taken 
by the California Board of Health in declaring syphilis and gonorrhea 
reportable diseases as the most important step in relation to this subject 
as yet taken in this country. The author reviews the European legisla- 
tion on the subject and describes the results as remarkable where—as in 
the Scandinavian countries—the measures have been so strictly enforced 
as to warrant control of every case. She defines the relation between 
the physician and society as widely different from that of twenty years 
ago, and urges that the public should be educated to realize the danger 
of venereal diseases. Where these diseases are reported both physician 
and patients are placed in a position of joint responsibility as regards 
the public health. Quackery in venereal diseases should be considered 
a criminal offence and laws should be made which should eliminate this 
social disgrace. The position of the medical profession in this relation 
should be on the side of the law. The attempted control has now been 
proved a failure in the principal countries of Europe, and the author 
believes that this fact should emphasize the advisability of placing 
venereal diseases among the other infectious diseases. 
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ScopoLaMINE ANZSTHESIA.—The New York Medical Journal, quot- 
ing from The British Medical Journal, says: “ Rood thinks this method 
has many advantages. From the point of view of the patient it either 
blots out or robs of its terrors the preliminaries of an operation, which 
in some cases, as, for instance, exophthalmic goitre, is a very real ad- 
vantage. It also diminishes the discomforts of after pain, etc., by 
lengthening the period of unconsciousness; postanzsthetic vomiting also 
is certainly lessened.” 


A Suear-Lovine Prorpte.—The New York Medical Journal has an 
editorial on this subject. It says we are only beginning to recognize 
that the love of candy and jam in children is an instinct implanted by 
nature. Sugar is a valuable muscle food as well as a necessity to the 
child’s larger proportion of adipose tissue. It is wise to give pure sugar, 
preferably after meals, to children. Sugar takes the place of alcohol, 
and since the use of grog was abolished in the navy sailors consume large 
amounts of candy. Whatever effect it has on the teeth is purely local 
and to be counteracted by careful brushing. 


A New MernHop oF VaccINE TREATMENT AND PREVENTION OF 
Sepsis.—Dr. Charles H. Duncan has an interesting paper on this sub- 
ject in The Medical Record. He is developing a method of preventing 
and curing sepsis by giving the discharge from his own wound to a 
patient by mouth. He was led to do this by the fact that cats and dogs 
cure their wounds by licking them and never have bad infections except 
in spots which they cannot reach with the tongue. The discharge from 
the wound, absorbed through the mouth, causes the formation of anti- 
bodies that will prevent or stop the multiplication of bacteria and an 
extension of the disease. He relates a case in which a splinter of rotten 
wood was extracted from a wrist by unsterilized instruments, the sur- 
geon’s hands had not been sterilized, nor the wound washed. The 
suture needle and dressing were all unsterilized. After the sliver was 
removed the patient sucked the wound vigorously for ten minutes. He 
was instructed to loosen the dressing and suck the wound every few 
minutes, especially if there was tickling or irritation. He did not return 
for two weeks when he reported that he had removed the suture with his 
jack-knife. The wound healed perfectly. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


[ The Editor is not responsible for opinions expressed in this Department. } 


WHERE ARE MALE NURSES NEEDED? 
Deak EpiTor:Can anyone tell me where there is a general hospital employ- 
ing male nurses, and whether a post-graduate course could be taken there? I 
should like to know of any hospital, anywhere, not only in this country. 
New York. A SUBSCRIBER. 


WHERE CAN ONE LEARN TO ADMINISTER ANSTHETICS? 


Dear EpitTor: I am deeply interested in the subject of nurse anesthetics. 
The JOURNAL is so universally helpful that I am hoping to learn through its 
columns where one can obtain a thorough course in the administration of anxs- 
thetics. SUBSCRIBER. 

Ohio. 
A QUESTION OF DUTY 


Dear Epitor: I should like to ask some advice through the JournaL. I 
am doing district nursing under the auspices of a church,—am the first and 
only nurse. The question comes up, can I give medicine, or how can I relieve 
suffering when I am called, and the case is urgent, and where there is no doc- 
tor and no telephone? Are there any rules which govern a district nurse? In 
the county we have four doctors, all travel horseback. 

I am registered in my own state, but here we have only an association. 
This question seems simple, but here it means much. 

Kentucky. M. A. H., R.N. 
NEXT YEAR’S CONVENTION. 

Deak Epitor: There are so many interesting things to see in Chicago and 
so little time in the daylight in which to see them that a number of nurses are 
wondering if evening sessions cannot be substituted for afternoon sessions at 
the next meeting of the American Nurses’ Association and the Superintendents’ 
Society, which are to be held, as everyone knows, in Chicago, next June. 

If we devote the mornings and evenings to serious work and the afternoons 
to seeing such places as Hull House, the Outdoor Schools, Chicago’s wonderful 
parks, and, last but not least, the Stock Yards, nurses who come from a dis- 
tance to attend the convention will be able to return home well pleased with the 
results of their effort. 

May I ask for some discussion of this from other readers of the JouRNAL? 

Cuicaco, R.N. 


[One objection to evening sessions is that after an afternoon of sight- 
seeing delegates are too tired to profit by the meeting.—Eb.] 
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A BAD CASE OF PEDICULOSIS 


Dear Epitor: A short time ago I was called to a baby girl, eleven months 
old, sick with tonsillitis. The parents told me on my arrival that they had 
both been ill, and their three children had for several days been left almost en- 
tirely to the care of the nursemaid, Nellie, a pretty, neat-looking girl of about 
nineteen. After calling me, the parents discovered several lice on the baby’s head, 
and being much upset by this addition to their troubles, told me of it as soon 
as I arrived. I told them it would not take long to cure the baby’s head, and 
it did not; in two days it was well. On the day after I came, Mrs. A. sent for 
some larkspur and treated the boys’ heads, finding both infected, and after find- 
ing lice on the maid’s pillow, told her the whole family was infected, and that if 
she would take down her hair, she would treat her head also. After looking at her 
hair, she called me. The outside of her hair looked all right, but the crown 
and back were covered with scabs, blood and dandruff. The hair on the crown 
was all matted, and all around that the hair was stiff with nits. The odor was 
sickening. She said she had been infected about two weeks before, that it did 
not itch much but always felt sore. 

I advised an application of larkspur, and telephoned the family doctor to 
ask him to make an examination and see whether there was any disease besides 
pediculosis. He was very busy and did not come till the afternoon of the third 
day, when he made an examination and said he had never seen anything like it, 
but that it was pediculosis, and nothing else. He said she ought to go to a 
dispensary or hospital for treatment, but I offered to give it while on the case. 
He told me to give two shampoos each day with tincture of green soap and a 
small brush, following each with larkspur. I spent over an hour on the first 
treatment, which was hard on account of the odor. The second was more en- 
couraging, for I was able to comb the whole of the hair, and by the third treat- 
ment, I got the scalp clean, the nits were all dead, and I got some of them off. 
I left the case that night, Nellie being very grateful, and suggested their hav- 
ing a district nurse finish the treatment. After a day or two the district nurse 
used salt and vinegar to take the nits from the hair. 

Since leaving that case another doctor has told me that bichloride of mer- 
cury, 1-2000, would kill both lice and nits and that there was no odor. 

Can anyone tell me whether head lice will live and breed on the body, 
or body lice live and breed on the head, and how long either kind will live when 
off the body—if they fall to the floor, for instance? Also, what is the best way 
to remove nits from the hair? 

I have recently become a member of the Society of Sanitary and Moral 
Prophylaxis, and have read the literature which is sent to each member as it is 
published. It is well worth the $2 a year for dues to know what is being done 
along that line. 

Miss Damer’s letter in the November JouRNAL is very interesting, and all 
the articles are good. I wish nurses were more interested in their organizations, 


both local and state, and would join them and try to attend the meetings. 
Massachusetts. F. H., R.N. 
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Letters to the Editor 


MISS FREEMAN REPLIES TO WORCESTER 

(Reprinted from the Philippine Free Press of September 2, 1911. Pub- 
lished by request of Miss Freeman.) 

Under the caption, “A Dip Into an Official Report,” the Free Press recently 
published a number of extracts from the last annual report of Secretary Dean 
C. Worcester. In one of those extracts there appeared some rather caustic 
remarks about Miss A. M. Freeman, a former nurse of the Civil Hospital, as 
follows: 

“A determined effort was made to enforce discipline among the nurses, 
most of whom were faithful, efficient, and hard-working employees who were 
entirely willing to conform to any reasonable rules relative to their work. Un- 
fortunately, there were among them a few individuals whose resignations it 
proved necessary to accept, while in one instance a nurse was removed. As was 
anticipated, attacks upon the administration of the civil hospital resulted. In 
this manner, Miss A. M. Freeman, a former nurse of the hospital, who had left 
the service, was particularly active. Under an assumed name, she addressed 
to me a letter viciously attacking the civil hospital. In it she represented her- 
self to be a government employee from Washington who was visiting the 
Philippines for the purpose of making investigations into the conduct of the 
government, and who had secured admission into the hospital as a patient in 
order to watch its operations. 

“Her conduct in this matter has not heretofore been made public, but as 
she has continued to fill columns in one of the daily newspapers of Manila with 
complaints against the hospital and charges against its officers and employees, 
has written to nursing journals in the United States, and has repeatedly at- 
tempted to dissuade nurses from coming to these islands, I think it proper now 
to state the facts.” 

In reply to the foregoing the Free Press has received the following com- 
munication from Miss Freeman: 

August 21, 1911. 

“Dear Epttor or Free Press: The fact that you published a part of the 
report of the Secretary of the Interior to the Secretary of War has come under 
my notice, and I beg to thank you, as it enables me to ask if you will kindly 
publish my statement to the effect that the remarks of the Secretary of the 
Interior are absolutely without foundation. 

“Any person in Manila who wishes to do so, may write to any or all of 
the ‘nursing journals’ in America, and ascertain that on no occasion whatever 
did I write to any of those journals or to any person connected with said jour- 
nals. All of my communications on the subject of the hospital and the nurses 
were addressed gither to the president or the secretary of the Spanish-American 
War Nurses. 

“Next, with regard to anonymous letters. The Secretary of the Interior 
once accused me of writing one (1) such letter to him. As soon as convenient 
I shall give you, for publication, a copy of my answer to said letter. I also 
have thought it best that ‘this matter has not heretofore been made public.’ 
Most certainly in his official capacity said Secretary of the Interior should have 
given both anonymous letters, and also all complaints in a certain daily paper, 
a most thorough and searching investigation. 

“Surely the Secretary of the Interior does not mean to insinuate in his 
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report to the Secretary of War that there was anything ‘cowardly’ in my atti- 
tude in regard to the hospital and its affairs. I take great pleasure, however, 
in the open and gratuitous compliment paid me in my being given credit for 
controlling the whole nursing profession in America, and thus preventing nurses 
from coming to the civil government. These things should surely have been 
properly investigated. ‘If’ the statements made by the Secretary of the In- 
terior are true, then that gentleman has failed in his duty as a public official. 
However, the secretary has been quite a number of years in the Philippines, 
and may have dreamed a great deal on his many trips of investigation which 
said trips ‘apparently’ interfered very considerably when investigations in 
Manila were desired not only by myself but by the public in general. 

“Thanking you in advance, Mr. Editor, for space for this item, written in 
self-defense, I am, 

“ Respectfully yours, 
ANNA M. FREEMAN.” 


APPRECIATION 


I 


Deak Epitor: I have been in the country for the past year and do not know 
what I would have done without my JouRNAL. I kept up with everything by its 
aid. 


Kentucky. 


II 


Dear Epitor: Not long ago I was called upon to relieve another nurse, who 
was interested in her work, thoughtful, and tactful. Later, when discussing 
nursing affairs, I asked her whether she took the JoURNAL (many graduate and 
registered nurses do not). She replied that she did, that she could not work 
without, it, and that she had the last number with her. I knew from her reply 
that she made a study of her work, and that was afterward proved to me by her 
work itself. Every time that a number of the JOURNAL arrives, when I get 
time to read it I realize in what close touch it keeps one with all the doings 
of the nursing world. It gives knowledge of the newest and most advanced 
methods in nursing, makes one wish to attend every meeting of the American 
Nurses’ Association, and those of her own state, and brings one in contact with 
the women of her profession who are, I think, the most intelligent in the world. 

What can be more inspiring than the editorials, in which nothing has ever 
been said that is weak or illogical? How appreciative they are of the difficul- 
ties which we, as individuals, meet in our work, of our individual efforts, and 
of the results that are accomplished in many ways through nursing! The 
editor’s recognition of these things is a source of inspiration to me and must 
be to hundreds of other readers. And are we not all helped by Miss Dock, 
Miss Wald, Miss Scovil, Miss McIsaac, Miss Damer, Miss Nutting, and many 
others? I feel the extent of their assistance each time a copy of the magazine 
arrives. 


Tennessee, C. R.N. 
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NATIONAL 
AMERICAN NURSES’ ASSOCIATION NOTICES 
THE INTERSTATE SECRETARY 

NuRsEs’ Associations west of Chicago, wishing to engage the interstate 
secretary for the months of February or March, please send requests befor: 
December 20. Associations are again reminded that late requests cause con- 
fusion, delay, extra travel, and expense. 


IsaBEL McIsAac, Interstate Secretary, 
Benton Harbor, Mich. 


A FRESH supply of Winslow reprints has been made of the address given in 
Boston last June on “The Rdle of the Visiting Nurse in the Campaign for 
Public Health,” by Professor C. E. A. Winslow. These may be obtained by asso 
ciations or individuals by addressing 

AGNes G. DEANs, Secretary, 
174 West Fifth Street, Oswego, N. Y. 


DELEGATE TO INFANT MORTALITY CONGRESS 


Marie T. PHELAN, who is connected with the Infant Welfare Society of 
Chicago, was the official representative of the American Nurses’ Association at 
the meeting in Chicago, in November, of the Association for the Study and 
Prevention of Infant Mortality. 


REPORT OF ISABEL HAMPTON ROBB MEMORIAL FUND TO 
NOVEMBER 14, 1911 


Previously acknowledged $7467.60 
Cora V. Nifer, R.N., Milwaukee County Hospital, Wauwatosa, 

Wis. $5.00 
Nurses Alumne Association, Medico-Chirurgical Hospital, Phila- 

delphia, Pa. 25.00 
Grace Fay Schryver, Chicago, Il]. ........ 5.00 
Memorial Hospital, Alumnez Association, Richmond, Va. ...-- 50.00 
Graduate Nurses’ Association, New Hampshire .. :-s SD 


Leonard Morse Hospital, Nurses’ Alumne Association, Natick, 
10.00 


— 120.00 


$7587.60 
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All contributions should be sent to Mary M. Riddle, treasurer, Newton 
Hospital, Newton Lower Falls, Massachusetts, and all drafts, money orders, etc., 
should be made payable to the Merchants Loan and Trust Company, Chicago. 

At a meeting, October 20, of: the Isabel Hampton Robb Memorial Fund 
Committee, it was decided to ask all nurses interested in the accumulation of 
this fund to provide in their various organizations for a sustaining member- 
ship, thus: Let any organization or individual wishing to contribute a certain 


amount, yearly or monthly, as the case might be, announce the fact to the 


treasurer and insure a so-called sustaining membership. The treasurer will 
gladly collect it at such time as may be designated—either monthly or annually. 
Can we not make something of a showing in the AMERICAN JOURNAL OF 
Nursine for January? How many of us, in making the gifts of the season, 
are willing to remember the Isabel Hampton Robb Memorial Fund? Let us try 
and make the January, 1912, announcement the longest, we will not say the 
largest, because it is hoped that nurses will not consider any sum too small 
to forward. The gift will be appreciated, but so also will the giving. 

Please do not forget to state how often you wish to make your contribution. 
Who will be the first? 


Mary M. Rippie, R.N., Treasurer. 


ISABEL HAMPTON ROBB MEMORIAL CALENDAR 


A most attractive calendar, known as the Isabel Hampton Robb Memorial 
Calendar, will be placed on sale early in December by the Isabel Hampton Robb 
Memorial Committee of the American Nurses’ Association. 

The calendar consists of twelve sheets, ecru background, with selected 
quotations, from “ Nursing Ethics” and “ Educational Standards for Nurses,” 
in sepia-tinted lettering. The first sheet has the additional decoration of a 
photogravure of Mrs. Robb. The sheets are tied together with a blue and gold 
cord, the colors of the Bellevue Training School for Nurses, of which Mrs. 
Robb was a graduate, class of 1883. 

The calendars are to be sold for fifty cents each, and the proceeds are to 
swell the Isabel Hampton Robb Memorial Fund, to provide scholarships for 
nurses desiring to specialize in any branch of nursing. The higher education 
of the nurse was very dear to Mrs. Robb, and her efforts to promote the inter- 
ests of nursing education were untiring. The advantages of such a scholarship 
to the ambitious and progressive nurse are invaluable, and the chances of at- 
tainment are the same in all schools and in all states. It is hoped that nurses 
will work earnestly, and generously, and loyally to promote the sale of this 
calendar so that it will be possible to have several scholarships available in 
the near future. It is hoped that a great demand for the calendar may be 
created, so that it may be placed on sale throughout the nursing world. All 
associations and nurses are urged to buy. 

Orders for calendars should be placed as early as possible, as the first 
edition is limited to 5000,—more to be printed if the demand warrants. Address, 
Robb Memorial Calendar Central Club, 52 East 34th Street, New York City. 

Isabel Hampton Robb Memorial Committee: Isabel MclIsaac, chairman, 
Adelaide Nutting, Anna C. Maxwell, G. M. Nevins, Mary M. Riddle, Annie W. 
Goodrich, L. L. Dock, Jane A. Delano, Sophia F, Palmer, Helen S. Hay. 
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REPORT OF NURSES’ RELIEF FUND TO NOVEMBER 1, 


Previously acknowledged 

Jane T. Riley 

Memorial Hospital Alumnew Association, Richmond, Va. 
Minnie I. Haggart 

Elizabeth Culbertson 

Elizabeth F. Sherman 

Martha P. Parker 

Mary Day Barnes . 

LaFayette Graduate Nurses’ Association 


Total November 1, 1911 $586.90 


The committee in charge of the Nurses’ Relief Fund is anxious to have the 
fund reach an amount as speedily as possible where the income from the in- 
vestment will enable it to furnish needed relief at once. To this end it has 
decided to ask associations, individual nurses, and persons having a friendly 
interest in such a fund to join in an effort to raise a large endowment, and a 
good beginning toward this should be made by the next annual meeting of the 
association, which will be held at Chicago in May, 1912. 

The necessity for such a fund is apparent to every nurse, and the associa 
tions should exert every effort to help provide such a fund. 

This fund is entirely under the supervision of the American Nurses’ Asso 
ciation, which has a membership of approximately sixty thousand; therefore 
a small effort on the part of each member by personal contributions, and in 
bringing the matter to the attention of others who might aid financially, would 
accomplish the desired results. 

The chairman of the committee would like all pledges made at Boston meet 
ings sent in as promptly as possible, in order that a full report may be made 
after the first of the year. 

All contributions should be made payable to the Farmers Loan and Trust 
Co., and sent to M. Louise Twiss, R.N., treasurer, 419 West 144th Street, New 
York City, N. Y. Address all inquiries to L. A. Gilberson, R.N., chairman, 
S. E. Cor. 33d Street and Powelton Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa. 


REPORT OF JOURNAL PURCHASE FUND TO NOVEMBER 15, 1911 


Previously acknowledged ‘we $31.00 
Faxton Hospital Alumne Association, Utica, N. Y. 10.00 


Balance November 15, 191) $41.00 


M. Loutse Twiss, R.N., Treasurer, 
419 W. 144th St., New York City. 
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ARMY NURSE CORPS 


Tue following nurses have recently passed their examination for the grade 
of chief nurse: Elizabeth D. Reid, Mary C. Jorgensen, Gertrude H. Lustig. 

These nurses have been assigned to duty as follows: Miss Reid as chief 
nurse, Army General Hospital, San Francisco, Cal. Miss Jorgensen, chief 
nurse, Army and Navy General Hospital, Hot Springs, Ark. Miss Lustig, 
chief nurse, Army Hospital, Fort Wm. McKinley, Rizal, P. I. 

Realizing the importance of careful selection of nurses for service in the 
Philippines, and that the success of the foreign service depends largely upon 
proper supervision, the recommendation was made by the superintendent of the 
Army Nurse Corps that our most experienced chief nurse be assigned to this 
duty. 

In accordance with this recommendation, orders were issued for the trans- 
fer of Dora E. Thompson, chief nurse, from the Army General Hospital, San 
Francisco, Cal., to chief nurse of the Division Hospital, Manila, Philippine 
Islands. Miss Thompson, a graduate of the New York City Training School 
for Nurses, was appointed a member of the Army Nurse Corps in April, 1902, 
and served both in this country and the Philippines. She passed the examina- 
tion for promotion to the grade of chief nurse in 1905, and was appointed chief 
nurse, Army General Hospital, San Francisco, in August of the same year. 
This hospital is the largest and most important of those to which the members 
of the Army Nurse Corps are assigned. Until the recent opening of the Walter 
Reed General Hospital in Washington, D. C., all newly appointed members of 
the Army Nurse Corps have been assigned there for instruction in the duties 
peculiar to service in army hospitals. 

Miss Thompson has been a most successful chief nurse, with practically 
continuous duty for over six years. In recognition of her valuable services, 
she was assigned in 1908 to temporary duty on the Army Transport Crook for 
a trip to Alaska. She was in San Francisco during the earthquake and fire 
of 1906, and during the frightful stress of those days and nights, with the 
burning hills constantly in view, she planned for the equipment of additional 
quarters for nurses and hospital accommodations for refugees, assigned volun- 
teer nurses to duty, and looked after the comfort and well-being of patients and 
nurses alike, with a calm dignity and unselfish spirit which won for her special 
commendation from the commanding officer of which any nurse might well be 
proud. Miss Thompson sailed for the Philippines on August 5, carrying with 
her the best wishes of the hospital staff and members of the Army Nurse Corps. 

The following are the changes in the Army Nurse Corps during the months 
of October and November: 

Reappointments: Lyda M. Keener, graduate of the McKeesport General 
Hospital Training School, assigned to duty at the Army General Hospital, San 
Francisco; Gertrude B. Buckner, graduate of the Virginia Hospital Training 
School, assigned to duty at the Walter Reed General Hospital, Takoma Park, 
Dz. C. 

Transfers: From San Francisco, Cal., to the Philippine Islands Division: 
Dora E. Thompson, chief nurse; Jeanette E. Allen, Victoria E. Armstrong, 
Leonora Brickner, Clara Bell White. From the Philippines Division to San 
Francisco: Sarah T. Little, Ethel S. Williamson. From the Division Hospital, 
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Manila, P. I., to Ft. William McKinley, Rizal, P. I.: Gertrude H. 
nurse; Clara M. Erwin, Etta M. Staub. 

Discharges: From San Francisco: Emmy C. Hoffstrom, Mrs. Amy E. Miller. 
From the Philippines Division: Mary Warburton, Lulu H. Detweiler. 


JANE A. DeELANo, R.N., 
Superintendent, Army Nurse Corps 


NURSING NEWS 


St. BARNABAS GUILD FoR Nurses held its twenty-fifth annual council ir 
Chicago, November 8 and 9. It was attended by thirty-one delegates from 
fifteen branches. The election of officers resulted in the following: Chaplain 
General, the Right Reverend Philip Rhinelander, Bishop Coadjutor of Penn 
sylvania, who takes the place of Bishop Whitehead of Pittsburgh, who resigns 
after rounding out twenty years of devoted interest in the Guild; general secre- 
tary, Mrs. William R. Hone, Orange, N. J.; general treasurer, Mrs. B. B. Van 
Harlingen, Philadelphia, re-elected. A representative committee takes charge 
of the Nurses’ Retiring Fund, which it is now thought possible to take up as 
one of the speciai works of the whole Guild, in addition to the support of a 
nurse in the mission field, as in past years. A splendid address on “ Welfare 
Work” by Dr. Favill followed a bounteous lunch served in the Fine Arts Build 
ing, and then automobiles conveyed the party to a reception held in the beau- 
tiful home of an associate in Evanston. The meeting place for next year will 
be announced later; it will probably be Providence, R. I. 


MAINE 


Portland.—THE Nurses’ ALUMN2 ASSOCIATION OF THE MAINE GENERAI 
HospPitTaL held its fifteenth annual meeting on November 11, in the class-room 
of the hospital. The roll-call showed fifty-seven members in good standing. 
During the year three have resigned, one has been dropped, three have been 


suspended, and seventeen new names have been enrolled. Officers were elected 
as follows: President, Jennie B. Stanley; vice-president, Britomart A. King; 
secretary, Frances E. Eaton; assistant secretary, Florence E. Taylor; treasurer, 
Maria M. Irish; executive committee, Miss Edgecomb; sick benefit fund com 
mittee, Maud E. Batson, Alice Lord, Sarah I. Gunn; registry executive com 
mittee, J. E. McLaughlin, S. Lyons, L. Alexander. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Tue GRADUATE NURSES’ ASSOCIATION OF NEW HAMPSHIRE held its quar 
terly meeting in the chapel of the State Hospital, Concord, on October 11. The 
association was fortunate in having as speaker Miss MclIsaac, Interstate Sec 
retary, who gave an outline of her work and made an appeal for the support 
of the Isabel Hampton Robb Educational Fund and the Nurses’ Relief Fund. 
The meeting was well attended and much enjoyed by all present. A social hour 
followed and refreshments were served by members of the Concord Nurses’ Club. 
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Hanover.—Tne Mary Hitcucock MemoriaL Hospirax held graduating ex- 
ercises for the senior class in the lecture room of the Tuck School of Finance, 
Dartmouth College, on the evening of October 14. Prayer was offered by Rev. 
Lucius Waterman, D.D. The address of the evening by Isabel McIsaac, Inter- 
state Secretary, was inspiring to the nurses and interesting and instructive to 
the audience. Before presenting the diplomas, Professor John Lord, president 
of the board of trustees, gave a short address outlining the history and growth 
of the training school. The exercises were interspersed with music and were 
followed by an informal reception, during which refreshments were served. 
There were nine graduates. On the evening preceding the graduation a very 
pleasant dancing party was given by the alumne association to the graduating 
class, members of the training school, and their friends. The party was given in 
the Grand Army hall which was prettily decorated for the occasion. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


THE COMMITTEE ON PRINTING AND PRESS OF THE MASSACHUSETTS STATE 
ASSOCIATION has issued the following circular to non-members and delinquents 
of the association: 

“In casting about for causes of the lack of interest and the falling off in 
membership of the Massachusetts State Nurses’ Association, the councillors 
came upon this most curious idea, which has taken hold of the minds of some, 
that having secured registration by legislation the association has no further 
reason for existing. 

“The councillors at the September meeting voted that a résumé of the 
intent and purposes of the incorporators be printed and sent to former mem- 
bers and non-members where practical. 

“We call attention then to the far-seeing purposeful manner with which 
the incorporators organized a body of nurses, incorporated it into a permanent 
society with the intent of legalizing its procedure, mapped out a schedule of 
purposes to be carried into effect when protection by legislation had been 
secured. 

“ After a long persistent fight the legal right was granted us to protect 
ouselves from counterfeiters, fakers, incompetents, and exploiters. Thus it 
would seen that it is in our hands to uphold, enforce, protect, and make 
adequate the law, if we wish it to be of practical, lasting benefit, and not a 
dead letter. 

“The second purpose of the incorporation was to formulate a code of 
ethics for the nurses of the state, based, of course, on moral obligations to the 
community as individuals and special obligations to each other as members of 
a profession. If we understood professional ethics we would not have to make 
an appeal to join in any effort which had for its object professional uplift, and 
to keep ourselves as a unit ready to co-operate in any advanced nursing move- 
ment would be a responsibility not lightly ignored. 

“The third purpose, working for higher standards. What does that mean— 
a college course instead of a high school diploma, for entrance into a training 
school? Desirable as that would be it does not mean that. It means physical 
fitness and mental development in the professional direction, ‘The attitude, 
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which includes motives, aims, impulses, concentration (this one thing I do), 
esprit de corps, the vision of the ideal and the individual responsibility in 
bringing it about and maintaining it. Our standard will be what we make it. 

“The fourth, a uniform curriculum. Some say that cannot be arranged. 
Granted, if the training schools are to be conducted in the future along the 
present lines. While we feel a little hesitation in meddling with this question, 
as it comes entirely under the superintendent’s section of the Massachusetts State 
Nurses’ Association, and they have it under advisement, we cannot resist the 
temptation to say that we believe that the fundamentals and the allied subjects 
of nursing can be made uniform; to that end the later must be obtained out- 
side the hospital, while the former and the practical application of the allied 
subjects varied to meet the necessities of the different schools, must be obtained 
within the hospitals. 

“If we want a code of ethics to point out our professional responsibilities, 
if we need higher standards to give us prestige, if we are to have a uniform 
curriculum so that the pupils of the small schools and the pupils of the large 
schools may obtain the same instruction and be able to qualify for the same 
state examination, if we need Central Nursing Colleges for preparatory work 
and for post-graduate work to supplement any omissions that would disqualify 
for state registration, if we need Central Directories, that can be intelligently 
and impartially, because unbiased by financial considerations, become the dig- 
nified medium of exchange between the public, the medical profession, and the 
nursing profession, if we need state inspection of training schools to make sure 
that their conditions are up to the standard, if we need a ‘permanent fund’ 
or ‘home’ for retired nurses—whatever we need, we have but to make the ‘ pull 
all together’ and it is ours. 

“We call therefore on the few, very few indifferent ones of the teaching 
body, who may care for none of these things, to make sure of the point where 
their responsibility ceases. There may be a few overworked sisters, who, while 
mentally endorsing our efforts, have not time to publicly announce it by joining 
the association, and there is the whole rank and file whose support by member- 
ship and attendance would be a great inspiration and impetus to those who 
have assumed the responsibility of all these urgent problems that we must solve. 

“All are invited, urged, to give public endorsement to the efforts of the 
Massachusetts State Nurses’ Association, to keep nursing up to the ethical 
standard of other professions by becoming members. Communicate with any 
of the councillors of the county in which you may happen to reside or directly 
to the corresponding secretary, Jane F. Riley, R.N., 24 Charlesgate, East, Bos- 
ton, Mass., for further information.” 

M. E. P. Davis, R.N., 
M. E. Sutrexps, R.N., 
E. J. Tispate, R.N., 

Printing and Press Committee. 


Emtiy G. Carrot, class of 1907, Boston City Hospital, is spending four 
months’ vacation in London and Paris. She may be addressed at 11 Rue Scribe, 
Paris, until February. 
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CONNECTICUT 


New Haven.—THE ConNEcTICUT TRAINING ScHOOL ALUMN& held a regular 
meeting in the nurses’ dormitory on November 2, the president, Miss Downs, in 
the chair. The meeting was larger than was expected, as many New Haven 
nurses are in Torrington on account of the typhoid epidemic. There were in 
teresting discussions, among them one on the best way of raising money for 
the contingent fund. The next meeting will be held on December 7. 

Hartford.—St. Francis HosPiraL ALUMNA ASSOCIATION at a recent meet- 
ing elected the following officers: President, Elizabeth F. Riley, R.N.; vice 
president, Elizabeth A. Toomey, R.N.; secretary, Exilda I. Marshall, R.N.; 
treasurer, Rose T. Moore, K.N.; executive committee, Susan A. Gralton, R.N., 
Josephine C. Horan, R.N., Mary A. Ahern, R.N., Loretta B. Donahue, R.N. A 
committee for the coming whist was chosen. Interesting papers were read by 
L. B. Donahue and K. V. McCarthy. The Rev. Mother spoke to the nurses on 
piety being a necessary accessory to the trained nurses, for the nurse and her 
patient as well, for this life and the life that is to come. Supper and a musical 
hour followed. 

THE Hagtrorp HosPiraL ALUMN2& ASSOCIATION held its monthly meeting at 
Centre Church House on November 9, with Miss Russell presiding. After the 
regular business was disposed of, Martha J. Wilkinson, chairman of the Red 
Cross Nursing Committee, also state delegate to the Red Cross meeting in 
Washington in December, gave an interesting talk on the work of the Red 
Cross, and urged the enrollment of nurses in this state in order that there might 
be a sufficient number to respond to a call if the emergency should arise. Ella 
M. Stanley, of Highland Park, Conn., gave a most interesting talk on the life 
and early education of Mary Lyon and Alice Freeman Palmer. She spoke of 
the many wonderful characteristics of these women other than their achieve- 
ments as educators. One new member was admitted. The Graduate Nurses’ 
Benefit Association is to give a fair and supper on December 12 at Charter Oak 
Private Hospital, for which many tickets were sold at the meeting. Miss Rich- 
ards’s ‘ Reminiscences ” was discussed and Miss Russell urged all nurses to read 
it. Refreshments were served and a social half hour enjoyed, Mrs. Burton Hills 
acting as hostess. 


NEW YORK 


THe New York STATE NURSES’ ASSOCIATION, under the most able leadership 
of Mrs. C. V. Twiss, president, carried out a very interesting programme at the 
tenth annual meeting held in the Assembly Chamber of the Capitol, Albany, 
on October 18 and 19. Perhaps the most vital of the various reports presented 
to the association were the treaurer’s, showing a substantial balance in the 
bank, and that of the Credential Committee, reporting as new members two 
individuals and five associations. The keynote of the address of the president was 
the co-operation of all the members for the advancement of the best interests 
of the organization. The report of the training school inspector contained many 
valuable statistics. Some idea of the important place the work of nurses in 
training holds in the affairs of the community can be gathered from Miss Good- 
rich’s statement that the hospitals of this state contain a daily average of 
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30,000 patients. There were 1122 nurses graduated from the registered schools 
last year. Of these, 894 were registered, 54 being admitted under the waiver, 
and 64 received honors. 

On the afternoon of the 18th all the delegates were invited to a demonstra: 
tion at the Albany Hospital, which was followed by a most delightful afternoon 
tea given by the Albany Hospital Nurses’ Alumne Association, which was much 
enjoyed by all. 

The various papers read during the sessions were all on topics of great in 
terest, including “The Nurse Practice Act,” “The Care and Feeding of 
Children,” “ Newer Demands of Nursing,” ‘“ The Training of Nurses in Menta) 
Affections,” and various aspects of social service work. Some of these papers will 
appear in the JOURNAL. 

The interstate secretary, Miss McIsaac, made many helpful suggestions in 
regard to the work of nursing organizations. She said nurses in general should 
know what has been done, as well as what yet remains to be accomplished, that 
alumne associations should devote more time to educational work and systematic 
study, they should study the needs of the training schools, that the boards of 
nurse examiners should confer with the superintendents of training schools when 
the annual state meeting is held, and that in all things pertaining to the pro- 
fession the New York nurses had a great responsibility inasmuch as New 
York state set the pace and was an example to all the rest of the nurses in the 
country. She also spoke at some length on the Relief Fund and the Robb 
Memorial Fund. 

The gala event of the 19th was the luncheon given by the Albany nurses 
to the delegates at the “Hampton.” It was a great success, as was shown by 
the reluctance of the guests to adjourn to the Capitol for the afternoon session. 
A special feature of the afternoon programme was the Question Box, which 
covered a very wide field of inquiry and brought out much interesting comment 
and information. 

It was decided that the next annual meeting of the association should 
be held in Utica, in 1912. 

Elizabeth Dewey, of Brooklyn, was appointed state delegate to the annual 
meeting of the American Nurses’ Association to be held in Chicago, 1912, and 
Mrs. Charles G. Stevenson, of Brooklyn, was appointed delegate to the annual 
meeting of the American Red Cross, December, 1911, in Washington, D. C. 

A unanimous vote of thanks was extended to Irene B. Yocum, who, in the 
absence of Mrs. Schenck, rendered most efficient service to the association as 
secretary pro tem. 

The report of the inspector of elections was as follows: President, Mrs. 
C. V. Twiss; viee-presidents, Elizabeth Dewey, Emma E. Jones; secretary, Mrs. 
C. G. Stevenson, 1316 85th Street, Brooklyn; treasurer, Anna O’Neill; trustee 
for three years, Annie W. Goodrich; members of the executive committee, Miss 
Maxwell, Miss Yocum, Miss Daniels; members of the nominating committee, 
Mrs. Christie, Annie Rhodes, Miss Lingenfelter; board of nurse examiners, Miss 
Callahan, Miss Morley. 

Respectfully submitted, 


B. Van H. STEveNsoN, Secretary. 
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THE DEMONSTRATIONS 


At the Albany Hospital, a programme on the care of children was ar- 
ranged. The nurses of St. Joseph’s Maternity Hospital, Troy, Miss Bassett, su- 
perintendent, gave a time demonstration on bathing a baby, and constructing a 
croup tent. Dr. Henry L. K. Shaw delivered an address on “ Modern Problems 
in Infant Feeding.” His experiments were divided into seven groups: (1) 
quantitative composition, altered by (a) diluting with water; (6) diluting with 
cream and sugar, using top milk; (c) whey made with rennet, hot or cold 
method; (2) carbonate of potash, lime water; (3) bicarbonate of soda; (4) 
caseinogen precipitation, buttermilk made with lactone tablet, curd flucculent; 
(5) by altering character of the milk,—peptonized milk, Fairchild’s peptonizing 
powder, citrate of soda has no effect; (6) altering properties of milk,—boiled 
milk, condensed milk; (7) mechanical alteration, (a) by adding barley water, 
(b) by adding malt soup. Dr. Shaw advocated the caloric system of feeding 
for intelligent mothers. After the lecture and tea, apparatus used in the care 
of children was on view. Miss Arnold, superintendent, and Miss Armstrong, 
operating-room nurse, of the Samaritan Hospital, Troy, exhibited a room ar- 
ranged for an operation in a private house. The materials used were: 18 
sheets, for walls and floors, 6 large towels, 6 small towels, 3 large white 
bowls, 2 large white pitchers, 1 small pitcher, 2 large white platters, 1 packing 
case, 3 tables, 1 white chair, 1 slop jar, 1 tumbler, 1 tablespoon, 1 bath ther- 
mometer, 1 douche bag, 1 hypodermic, vaseline, and instruments. 

Susan E. Tracy’s “Lessons in Children’s Occupations” was placed in a 
room adjoining the Assembly Chamber instead of at the hospital, which gave 
the members opportunities of making repeated visits and a better study of the 
fascinating articles of the exhibit. 

MEMBERS OF THE CENTRAL CLUB FOR NURSES will have an opportunity to 
joint a French conversation class, to be held on Thursday afternoons from 3 to 
4.30. Tea will be served. The charge for club members is $2.50 for the month; 
for others, $3. Information can be obtained from the secretary of the club. 

Tue Harvey Society, “a society for the diffusion of knowledge of the 
medical sciences,” gives on some Saturday evenings during the winter at half- 
past eight, at the Academy of Medicine, lectures well worth taking some pains 
to attend. The subject for Saturday, December 16, is “A Consideration of the 
Nature of Hunger,” by Professor Walter B. Cannon, of Harvard. 

Tue Socrety oF SANITARY AND MORAL PROPHYLAXIS will hold its Decem- 
ber meeting on the 14th at 8.30 Pp. mM. at the Academy of Medicine. These meet- 
ings are held but four times a year, and nurses cannot afford to miss one. 

THE ASSOCIATION OF GRADUATE NURSES OF MANHATTAN AND Bronx will 
hold a regular meeting on Monday afternoon, at 4.30, December 11, at the Cen- 
tra] Club. 

THE ALUMN2 ASSOCIATION OF THE ROOSEVELT HosPITAL TRAINING SCHOOL 
held its annual meeting at the hospital on November 2. It was the first meet- 
ing since the vacation season, and was well attended. Reports were presented 
by delegates to the meetings of the American Nurses’ Association, the New 
York State Nurses’ Association, and the New York County Association. The 
following officers were elected: President, M. Inglis Merry, R.N.; vice-president, 
Mrs. C. H. Clark, R.N.; secretary, Mrs. Louis Hopkins, R.N., 471 Central Park 
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West; treasurer, E. C. Burgess, R.N.; trustees for two years, Julia Bowne, 
R.N., Ruth McKeene, R.N. 

St. LUKE’s ALUMN ASSOCIATION held a meeting on October 3 at the hos 
pital. Miss Wilson and Miss Hilliard were appointed delegates to the state 
and county associations. The treasurer reported that the endowment fund had 
been further increased by $277. It was decided to pledge $100 to the Nurses’ 
Relief Fund. It was suggested that the excess calls of the registry be turned 
over to the Central Registry. ; 

Grace Bates has taken a position at Hackley Boys’ School, Tarrytown, 
and Miss Jeffcott, 1911, one at Miss Dana’s School, Morristown, N. J. 

THE NEw YorK COUNTY ASSOCIATION at its October meeting had an inter- 
esting address from Miss Melsaac. All the affiliated associations were well 
represented. 

THe MrT. Stnal ALUMN4 ASSOCIATION held a regular meeting on October 
5, with forty members present, the president, Miss Kruer, in the chair. Miss 
Hartman’s resignation as editor of the Alumn@ News was accepted with regret, 
and Elizabeth Chadwick was appointed to succeed her. 

THE WoMAN’s HOospPITAL POST-GRADUATE SCHOOL was the scene of a pleas- 
ant gathering on October 14, when pupils and graduates presented to Mary B. 
Dowling a handsome travelling bag and clock on her departure to take charge 
of the Columbus Hospital Training School of this city. Miss Dowling, who has 
occupied the position of supervisor of the wards for the past two years, has 
endeared herself to patients, doctors, and nurses by her unfailing kindness, 
gentleness, and tact, and her ability to maintain order and discipline. Her 
going is sincerely regretted by all connected with the hospital. 

THE GRADUATES OF THE POST-GRADUATE SCHOOL CONNECTED WITH THE 
Woman’s HospitTat formed an alumne association during June, to unite the 
graduates and promote the interests of the hospital and the registry. It is 
hoped that every graduate of the hospital who reads this, and who is not a mem- 
ber, will communicate with the secretary, Elizabeth Kinloch, 1152 Pacific Street. 
Brooklyn, for further information. 

CHARLOTTE M. ExnRLICcHER, who is making a trip round the world on the 
Hamburg-American line S. S. Cleveland, writes very interestingly of her visit 
to Madeira and the sights of the entrance to the Mediterranean. 

THe New York City Tratntnc ALUMN# AssocIaTIon will hold 
meetings at the Central Club on December 12 and January 9. Miss E. I. Hop- 
kins has organized a successful visiting nurse work in Norwalk and South 
Norwalk, Conn. 

Brooklyn.—THe Krines County AssoctaTion held a large and inspiring 
meeting at the-club-house of the Long Island College Hospital Alumne on 
October 20, when Miss McIsaac spoke to two hundred nurses. 

Saratoga.—THe Saratoca HosPiraL ALUMN# ASSOCIATION held its an 
nual meeting with Miss Hughes, 76 Circular Street, on October 11. The treas 
urer’s report was very satisfactory. Three new members were admitted during 
the year, making seventeen active and two honorary members. The following 
officers were elected: President, Miss Bedford; vice-president, Elizabeth Mac- 
Arthur, R.N.; treasurer, Stella A. Hughes, R.N.; secretary, Mary L. Mosher, R.N., 
214 Nelson Avenue; directors, Mabel Clark, R.N., Misses MacArthur, Milliken, 
Bedford, Mrs. Mosher; sick committee, Mrs. Kearney; auditing, Constance Hem 
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street, R.N.; membership, Miss Milliken; refreshment, Bertha Tripp, R.N.; 
entertainment, Miss Hughes, Mrs. Mosher. Miss Hughes and Miss MacArthur 
were appointed delegates to the state association. It was resolved to extend 
an honorary membership to Dr. M. E. Varney in appreciation of his interest 
and aid when the association was formed four years ago. It was also resolved 
that the following be made a by-law: If a member of the alumna, who has been 
sick, shall present her hospital bill to the president, one-half the bill will be 
paid by the association, or its equivalent given if the sick nurse remains in 
her home. Plans were discussed for raising money to maintain a room for sick 
nurses in the new hospital. Other subjects to be taken up during the year were 
noted. A social hour, with refreshments, followed. 

Schenectady.—THE REGISTERED Nurses’ CivuB held a regular monthly 
meeting at the home of Mrs. C. C. Duryee on October 6. The following officers 
were elected: President, Mrs. Katherine B. Whitmore, R.N.; vice-president, 
Mrs. C. C. Duryee, R.N.; treasurer, Susie Todd, R.N.; secretary, Miss Harnish, 
R.N.; corresponding secretary, Katherine Lynd, R.N. Mrs. Whitemore is a 
graduate of the Philadelphia General Hospital. She was one of the volunteer 
nurses of the Spanish-American War and for the past three years has been 
health department nurse in tuberculosis work, having assisted in the organiza- 
tion of the work in Schenectady. 

Mrs. Whitmore, Catherine Quinlan, Miss Lynd, and Mrs. J. M. Laverty were 
appointed delegates to attend the meeting of the state association. 

The November meeting was held on the third at the home of Mrs. Lerchner, 
R.N., the attendance being the largest of the year. Rose Hoffmeister, R.N., 
gave a very interesting talk on the work carried on by the nurses in the Henry 
Street Settlement, which was followed by a question box. A central registry 
will be established and controlled by the club, and during the winter speakers 
from New York will lecture on this subject and the work of the visiting nurse. 
Reports of the convention were given by the delegates. Fourteen new members 
were accepted by the club. Dainty refreshments were served. 

Rochester.—THE Monroe CoUNTY REGISTERED NURSES’ ASSOCIATION held 
an open meeting at the Reynolds Library on November 22, to which all nurses 
of the city were invited. The subject of discussion was “The Centralizing of 
Nursing Interests in Rochester,” and the speakers, Annie W. Goodrich, R.N., 
inspector of nurse training schools, and Sophia F. Palmer, R.N. 

Buffalo.—THe HospiraL ALUMN2 ASSOCIATION held a social 
meeting on November 7 in the Assembly Hall of the Capitol at Trenton. It 
be no meeting in December. In January, Dr. Burt J. Maycock will speak on 
“Infantile Paralysis.” 

NEW JERSEY 

THe New Jersey State Nurses’ ASSOCIATION held its fourth semi-annual 
meeting on November 7 in the Assembly Hall of the Capitol at Trenton. It 
was preceded by a meeting of the board of directors. Beatrice Bamber pre- 
sided. Twenty-three new members were admitted. The session was devoted to 
business only, reading of reports, and a consideration of the bill which it is 
proposed to offer at the next session of the legislature. A special meeting will 
be called to afford the nurses from other parts of the state a further oppor- 
tunity of considering this important measure. 

Mrs. p’Arcy STEPHEN, Secretary. 
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Newark.—THe ALUMN or St. Bagnasas Hospirav held their autun 
meeting on October 23. Reports were read by the secretary and treasurer. 
After the general business was concluded, refreshments were served through the 
kindness of the Sisters, and a pleasant hour was spent. 

Montclair—TuHe Mountarinsipe HospiraL ALUMN® ASSOCIATION held 
annual meeting on October 18, at the Nurses’ Club. New officers were elect 
and the association is pleased to report an increase of twelve members. 
item of news received at the meeting was that Mabel LeRoy is doing tuber 
district nursing in Newfoundland under Dr. Grenfell. After 
journed, refreshments were served and a delightful afternoon 


PENNSYLVANIA 


THE GRADUATE NURSES’ ASSOCIATION OF THE STATE OF PENNSYLVANIA met 
at the Fort Pitt Hotel, Pittsburgh, October 17, 18, and 19, having a morning 
and afternoon session each day. 

There were many interest.ng and instructive papers, addresses, and dis 
sions, among which were, a paper on “Infant Mortality,” Dr. Price; “ Ear 
Nose and Throat,” Dr. Elien J. Patterson; “ Work of the Visiting Nurse in Pre 
venting Disease,” Dr. Edwards, of the Board of Health; “ Puerperal Mother and 
Child,” Miss McCully; a Mission Study Class by the Mission Club of Pittsburgh; 
Red Cross Work, Jane A. Delano, superintendent Army Nurse Corps; 
Service Work, Helen Glenn, University of Pennsylvania Hospital; “ The Nurse 
as an Anesthetist,” Miss McNinch, Pennsylvania Hospital, and many others 

It was decided to have the annual meeting, only, for the coming year. An 
invitation was extended by the Erie nurses. 

Many subjects of interest were thoroughly discussed and much business 
attended to during the six sessions. 

There was a reception at the Nurses’ Home of the Homeopathic 


Tuesday night, given by the Woman’s Board of Managers. The Borden Malted 
Milk Company served ice cream to the convention Wednesday afternoon. The 
Western Pennsylvania Exposition Society gave tickets for a Damrosch concert, 
Wednesday evening, and on Thursday noon a beautiful luncheon, at McCreery’s 


Department Store, was given by the nurses of Pittsburgh, all of which were 
much enjoyed. 
Adjourned 4 Pp. M., October 19, to meet in Erie November, 191: 
Mary S. Sims, R.N., Secretary. 


Philadelphia——Tue Nurses’ ALUMN® ASSOCIATION OF THE PHILADELPHIA 
GENERAL HospitaL held a regular monthly meeting on November 6, the presi 
dent, Mrs. M. Malloy Cullen, presiding. There were twenty-nine members pres- 
ent. The minutes of the previous meeting were read by the secretary, Miss 
Guinther, and approved. The treasurer, Mrs. Warmuth, reported the society in 
good financial standing. Mary Lewis, treasurer of the New Home Fund, re 
ported an increase of subscriptions. The committee on the Nurses’ Bazaar for 
the General Club reported progress. Articles incorporating and transferring the 
Alice Fisher Alumnz Association of the Philadelphia General Hospital to the 
Nurses’ Alumne Association of the Philadelphia General Hospital were read 
by the secretary, and on motion accepted. Under this charter followed the re 
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election of all officers. Mrs. Warmuth was given a rising vote of thanks and 
presented with a school pin as a mark of appreciation of services rendered the 
association. A unanimous vote of thanks was tendered George Quintard Hor- 
witz, Esq., for his untiring services in securing the charter and his interest in 
the association. The president reported the deaths of Addah Strouse and Ellen 
B. Hayes, both faithful members of the association and the nursing profession, 
also the death of Rev. W. S. Heaton, who has been the Protestant Episcopal 
Chaplain of the Philadelphia Hospital over a period of forty years. The fol- 
lowing committee was appointed to solicit and collect funds to erect a suitable 
memorial to his memory in the chapel of the church: M. E. Lewis, M. Mason, 
Mrs. Warmuth, M. Kelley, and L. Guinther. After refreshments were served 
the society adjourned to meet the first Monday in December. 

Pittsburgh.—Tue Lapiges’ COMMITTEE OF THE Homa:opATHIC HOSPITAL en- 
tertained the members of the State Society of Pennsylvania at the Nurses’ Home 
during its recent annual meeting. Notwithstanding the very inclement weather 
on the evening of October 17, the large reception rooms were filled to overflowing. 
Miss Grey, superintendent of the training school, assisted by Mrs. McCreigh, 
president of the alumnz association, and by Miss Giles, president of the state 
association, received the guests. Following a programme of music and recita- 
tions, a collation was served. The Nurses’ Home was beautifully decorated with 
palms and flowers from the conservatory of Mrs. A. R. Peacock. 


MARYLAND 


THE MABYLAND STATE ASSOCIATION OF GRADUATE NurRSsEs held its regular 
fall meeting in the amphitheatre of the Maryland University Hospital, in the 
afternoon of November 2. After the reports of the various committees, and the 
regular business of the association had been transacted, the meeting was turned 
over to the nurses of the University Hospital and James Kernan Hospital for 
Crippled Children. These nurses gave most instructive and interesting demon- 
strations of work as done in these two hospitals. Demonstrations of modern 
nursing methods have at various times been made a feature of the meetings 
of the association and have always been enthusiastically rceeived. The steady 
growth of the association both in interest and in membership is most gratifying. 

During the latter part of August invitations were sent to all graduate 
nurses, whether association members or not, to attend a meeting in interest of 
Red Cross Nursing Service, this meeting to be addressed by Major Reynolds of 
the U. S. Army. By courtesy of Dr. Edward N. Brush, superintendent of Shep- 
pard and Enoch Pratt Hospital, the meeting was held at that institution. Both 
because of the interest that is at present being manifested in this subject, and 
the cordial welcome that always awaits nurses from Dr. Brush, the attendance 
was very large. At the conclusion of the meeting the nurses adjourned to the 
beautiful grounds of the institution where refreshments were served. 

A most delightful tea was given at the University Hospital, in honor of 
Miss MclIsaac, who had come to Baltimore to address the pupils of that hos- 
pital. A large number of nurses greeted Miss Mclsaac on this occasion. Her 
two visits during this year have been both helpful and inspiring. She is always 
a most welcome guest and a true southern welcome will always await her return. 

C. E. Query, R.N., Secretary. 
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VIRGINIA 


THE GRADUATE NURSES’ EXAMINING BOARD OF VIRGINIA will hold its semi- 
annual examination for registration of nurses, beginning at 9 A. M., Wednesday, 
December 6, 1911, at St. Andrew’s Hall, Cherry Street, Richmond, Virginia. 

Mary M. Fiercuer, R.N., Secretary. 


MISSISSIPPI 


THE MISSISSIPPI STATE ASSOCIATION OF GRADUATE NuRSES held its first 
annual meeting at the City Hospital, Natchez, on October 4. There was a fair 
attendance, and the outlook for future success is a bright one. After the usual 
routine business, the election of permanent officers took place as follows: Presi- 
dent, J. M. Quinn, Hattiesburg Hospital, Hattiesburg; vice-presidents, Marion 
J. Parks, Charity Hospital, Vicksburg, Mrs. L. B. Shackouls, Kings’ Daughters 
Hospital, Greenwood, Ruth M. Shepard, Natchez, R. R. Sutton, Meridian, Ozella 
Thomas, Booneville; secretary, Leola Steele, 306 South Union Street, Natchez; 
treasurer, E. M. Henning, City Hospital, Natchez. According to the by-laws 
the vice-presidents are chairmen of the several standing committees, and the 
section relating to their duties was read. The question of having a visit from 
the interstate secretary was next considered, and it was decided to invite he 
to make stops at Greenville, Vicksburg, and Natchez, with regret that arrange- 
ments could not be made for her to visit the eastern part of the state also. 
The subject, “ Benefits of Registration,” was then considered, the opening paper 
being written by Mary Hurst Trigg, R.N., of Greenville. The state association 
has now a membership of forty-three and has been organized for four mor.chs. 
There are four county associations at Natchez, Hattiesburg, Meridian, and 
Vicksburg. The first nurses’ organization in the state was formed December 1, 
1909, so the members feel that they are slowly but surely beginning to keep step 
with progress. LEOLA STEELE, Secretary. 


ALABAMA 


Birmingham.—TxHE SovuTH HIGHLANDS INFIRMARY TRAINING SCHOOL FOR 
Nurses held its first graduating exercises on November 1, at the Florence Hotel. 
After the distribution of the medals and diplomas, a supper was served to the 
graduates, the seniors, instructors, faculty and board of managers. There were 
six graduates. While state registration has been denied the Alabama schools, 
the South Highlands Infirmary succeeded in getting a bill through the legislature 
to grant diplomas under state license and is the first school to confer them. 


KENTUCKY 


Louisville—L. F. BaccErty, graduate of the City Hospital, has taken the 
position of operating-room nurse at Long Cliff Hospital for the Insane at Lo- 


gansport, Indiana. 
PUPIL NURSES OF THE CHILDREN’S Free HosPitat gave a linen shower on 


October 16 to their superintendent, Katherine M. Arnold, previous to her mar- 
riage. Miss Arnold was the recipient of many beautiful gifts and all good 
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wishes for a bright future from her pupils and friends. A delightful evening of 
music and refreshments in the nurses’ home brought to a close this chapter of 
her life. 


OHIO 


Tue Onto STATE ASSOCIATION OF GRADUATE Nurses held its annual meeting 
in Cleveland, October 17 and 18, 1911, with headquarters at the Y. W. C. A. 
Owing to the resignation of its president, Florence A. Bishop, during the year, 
Mary E. Gladwin occupied the chair. The address of welcome was delivered by 
Mr. Charles E. Adams, president of the Cleveland Chamber of Commerce. Mary 
Hamer Greenwood responded in a pleasant and gracious manner. The presi- 
dent’s address pointed out clearly and accurately the opportunities and respon- 
sibilities of each individual member. The association again hopes to push 
forward the State Registration Bill and she urged each member to familiarize 
herself with the work of the association and give ready co-operation. It was 
voted to continue the publication of the proceedings. The Committee on Moral 
Prophylaxis gave a very interesting report of its work. Two hundred copies of 
the list of literature suitable for reference libraries have been printed and sent 
to Y. M. C. A.’s and Y. W. C. A.’s throughout the state. The committee recom- 
mended that the association join the American Society of Sanitary and Moral 
Prophylaxis, which recommendation was carried. Reorganization of the state into 
county societies brought out much discussion. It was finally decided that the 
committee should district the state and notify each local association of its 
boundary line. The Tuberculosis Committee reported the forming of many anti- 
tuberculosis leagues over the state and great scarcity of nurses to fill positions. 
The committee also urged that the association should take some action to re 
establish the post-graduate course at Mount Vernon. 

The Tuesday afternoon programme was devoted to the work of the Red 
Cross. Dr. George W. Crile, the surgeon, and also the president of the Cleve- 
land Chapter of the American Red Cross, addressed the nurses on local Red 
Cross work. The members were fortunate in having Jane A. Delano, chairman 
National Committee American Red Cross Nursing Service, who gave a most 
interesting and instructive address on the organization and work of the Na- 
tional Red Cross. Dr. Patterson, executive secretary of the Ohio Society for the 
Prevention of Tuberculosis, spoke of the state organization with headquarters 
in Cleveland and urged the nurses from all over the state to co-operate with its 
committees in the sale of the Christmas Red Cross seal and to assist in form- 
ing local anti-tuberculosis leagues. He especially spoke of the great need for 
nurses to do tuberculosis work. Miss Delano suggested that as nurses have been 
so interested and active in the sale of the Red Cross seal, a certain proportion 
of the proceeds might very properly be set aside for the benefit of nurses who 
have become afflicted with tuberculosis and have no means to fall back upon. 
The nurses were also urged to subscribe to the AmwEeRICAN JOURNAL OF NURSING 
as the official organ of the nursing societies throughout the country. 

Tea was served at 4 o’clock in the Flora Stone Mather Residence for Nurses 
at Lakeside Hospital, and in the evening an organ recital at Trinity Cathedral 
was given in honor of the Red Cross nurses and was largely attended by nurses 
and by those who had been invited to meet them. After the recital, a reception 
was given at the Parish House, which was decorated with plants, flowers, Ameri- 
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can flags, and Red Cross insignia and standards representing the different coun 
tries. Laura Hilliard, honorary president of the Cleveland Visiting Nurse Asso- 
ciation, was the hostess on this occasion. Receiving with her were Jane A. 
Delano, chairman National Committee; Mary E. Gladwin, president Ohio State 
Association of Graduate Nurses; Mary A. Samuel, principal of nurses, Lakeside 
Hospital; Alma Hogle, president Graduate Nurses’ Association of Cleveland; 
Harriet Fulmer, of Chicago; the clergy of Trinity Cathedral, and members of thé 
local Red Cross Chapter. 

The greater part of the Wednesday morning session was devoted to the dis 


cussion of the report of the Committee on Constitution and By-Laws. Few 
changes in the method in which the officers should be elected were made. It 
was voted to hold the executive meetings three times a year; the office 


corresponding secretary was also created. 

The Committee on Membership presented a list of 102 new members. This 
committee reported that the association had become affiliated with the Women’s 
Clubs of Ohio. Miss Hampton and Miss Ellison were appointed delegates to 
represent the association at the convention of the Federation then convening in 
Cleveland. 

The report of the nurses’ convention held in Boston was presented by the 
delegate. It was voted that Elizabeth Allen continue chairman of the Isabel 
Hampton Robb Memorial Committee to secure contributions for the National 
Fund. A committee to collect special contributions for the Nurses’ Relief Fund 
was appointed: M. L. Johnson, Cleveland; Mrs. Elsie Meade Kendig, Akron; 
Anza Johnson, Columbus. Anza Johnson, of Columbus, was elected to represent 
the association as delegate to the American Nurses’ Association in Chicago next 
year. Mary E. Gladwin, delegate to the Red Cross meeting in Washington, pre 
sented a report of this meeting. Harriet L. Leet was elected delegate to the 
next meeting of the Red Cross in Washington. 

The Graduate Nurses’ Association of Cleveland gave a beautiful luncheon 
at the Y. W. C. A. To this luncheon were invited various women from board-~ 


of trustees of prominent organizations, also a few of the trustees and staff « 
the Y. W. C. A., whose hospitality had been so gracious. 

The afternoon programme was devoted to social welfare. Papers on “ The 
Nurse in the Reduction of Infant Mortality,” “ Midwife Investigations in Cin 
cinnati and Cleveland,” “ Social Training for Nurses,’ were read and were all 
very interesting. It was voted to affiliate with the National Society for the 
Prevention of Infant Mortality, also to send a delegate to represent the associa 
tion at the meetings in Chicago in November. Abbie Roberts was appointed. 

After the meeting a reception and tea were given at the Babies’ Dispensary 
and Hospital., 

In the evening the State Superintendents’ Society met, Mary Hamer Green 
wood, president. 

An invitation to hold the next meeting in 
lowing officers were elected: President, Mary E 


Hamer Greenwood, Marietta H. Pierson, Marie 
Hannah Howard; reording secretary, Katherine Ellison; corresponding secretary, 
Matilda L. Johnson, 501 St. Clair Avenue, Cleveland; treasurer, Merry C 


Echols. 


Canton was accepted. The fol 
. Gladwin; vice-presidents, Mary 
Anna Lawson, Mable Morrison. 


q 
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Cincinnati.—HEAD NURSES OF THE CINCINNATI HosPItTaL organized, on 
October 9, a club to be known as The Head Nurses’ Club. There is a member- 
ship of twenty. Meetings are held each Monday evening in the parlors of the 
Nurses’ Home, from eight to ten. The dues are twenty-five cents a month, pay- 
able at the first meeting. The object is to assist in maintaining uniformity of 
methods and to bring about more hearty, profitable, and pleasant co-operation,— 
also to promote good fellowship among the head nurses, to provide diversions 
for them by way of entertainments, concerts, etc., once each month, when a 
programme committee is selected and allowed a specified sum for expenses. The 
members respond to the roll-call by « quotation from a favorite author, poet, 
etc. The members have derived mutual benefit as well as much pleasure from the 
elub, and hope to be monthly contributors. 


MICHIGAN 


THE MicHicaAN STATE Boarp OF REGISTRATION OF Nurses will hold its 
next regular meeting at Lansing, January 18, 1912. At this meeting applica- 
tions for registration will be considered and passed upon by the board. All 


nurses contemplating registration should address the secretary of the board for 
application blanks and particulars. 


R. L. Dixon, M.D., Secretary, 
Lansing, Michigan. 


Detroit—THe Grace HosPiTraL ALUMN2 ASSOCIATION held its 
annual meeting at the Helen Newberry Nurses’ Home on October 10. The fol- 
lowing officers were elected: President, Edith C. Jones; vice-presidents, Frances 
Drake, Ruth Holdridge; secretary, Anna Broad; treasurer, Emily Rankin; direc- 
tors, Bertha Giffen, Edith Lawson, Elizabeth Boyce. At the close of the meet- 


ing tea was served in a most charming manner by Miss Vanderwater, principal 
of the training school. 


WISCONSIN 


Madison.—THE MapISON GENERAL HospiTaL TRAINING ScHoot held grad- 
uating exercises on the evening of November 13 in the auditorium of the High 
School. Rev. F. A. Gilmour opened the exercises with prayer, and Mayor Schu- 
bert gave an address of welcome. The speaker of the evening was Isabel 
Mcelsaac, interstate secretary. The diplomas were presented to the nine grad- 
uates by Dr. Charles R. Bardeen. Music was furnished by the School of Music 
of the University of Wisconsin. 


MINNESOTA 


Minneapolis.—Tue HENNEPIN CouNTy REGISTERED NURSES’ ASSOCIATION 
held its October meeting on the 11th at the club-house. After the business meet- 
ing, Miss Watts, of the Johnson School of Oratory, gave a short recital which 
was much enjoyed. The meeting was well attended. The November meeting 
was held on the afternoon of the 8th. After the business meeting, those present 


enjoyed a Victrola sent out by the Metropolitan Music Company of the city. 
Coffee was served. 
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Owatonna.—Carrie E. KNIERIEM has resigned her position at the State 
Public School and is caring for her invalid mother in Forest City, lowa. 


ILLINOIS 


StaTe BoarD EXAMINATION, JULY 27 AND 28, 1911 


MEDICAL NURSING 


1. (a) What is empyema and of what disease is it a sequel? (b) What is 
the nursing care of the same? (c) Name five points that a nurse should note 
in taking pulse. 2. (a) Name the important points to be considered in the 
nursing care of scarlet fever. (b) What are some of the complications of scar- 
let fever? 3. What are the chief points to be considered in the feeding of 
typhoid fever patients? 4. (a2) How would hemorrhage from the lungs be dis- 
tinguished from hemorrhage from the stomach’? (b) Describe the appearance 
of a patient suffering from apoplexy; from alcoholism; from a convulsion. 
(a) State some of the conditions when norma! salt solution would be indicated. 


(b) Give methods of administering same. 


5. 


HYGIENE 


1. (a) How would you secure adequate fresh air supply for patient having 
pneumonia or pulmonary tuberculosis, in a three-room flat, having most in- 
adequate ventilation facilities? (b) How would you determine that a sick 
person was getting enough fresh air? 2. What factors in living do you consider 
essential to good health? 3. State some of the conditions in the child or his 
surroundings that would be unfavorable to his development. What are some 
of the various results of such conditions? 4. (a) To protect yourself or others, 
state briefly the extent of precautions you would observe in care of person ill 
with any of the following disorders: Erysipelas, Ringworm, Scabies, Typhoid, 
Smallpox, Chickenpox. (6) What precaution in care of the dead with each of 
the above diseases? 5. Name at least two important laws, municipal or federal, 
relating to the protection of public health. 


ANATOMY 


1. (a) What is anatomy? (b) Give chemical composition of bone. (c) 
How is bone nourished? 2. (a@) Name chief respiratory muscle. (b) Name two 
serous membranes and locate each. 3. (@) Name divisions of brain. (b) How 
are the distant parts of the body connected with the brain and spinal cord? 4. 
(a) What is the dorsal cavity and what does it contain? (b) Define: Ampu- 
tation, atrophy, climacteric, diffusion, pons varolii, aponeurosis, cicatrix, peri- 
stalsis. 5. (a) What are the lacteals? (b) What does the right hypochondriac 


region contain? 


OBSTETRICAL NURSING 


1. What care should be given a patient during the third stage of labor and 
immediately after parturition? 2. (a) Describe the placenta. (b) Give two 
or more causes of premature labor, stating dangers in each case. 3. What is a 
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nurse’s duty, morally and technically, in the care of a prospective obstetrical! 
case, in which there is known or suspected gonorrheal infection? 4. How would 
you care for a prematurely born infant, with and without an incubator? 5. 
Name some of the serious complications of labor. 


UBINALYSIS 


1. How should a 24 hour specimen of urine be collected? 2. What are the 
physical characteristics of normal urine? 3. (a) Urea is held in solution in 
normal urine. What are the sources of this urea? (b) What amount of urea 
should be excreted, daily, by the healthy adult? 4. (a) What is the reaction of 
normal urine? (b) How may this reaction be determined? 5. Is the specific 
gravity of urine increased or diminished in the following conditions: Diabetes 
(saccharine), many nervous disorders, febrile disturbances. 


GYNAZCOLOGICAL NUBSING 


1. What is cystitis? What is the nursing care of same? 2. (a) What can 
a nurse do to relieve tympanitis after an abdominal operation? (b) Name some 
of the instruments used in gynecological examinations and operations. 3. How 
would you prepare for the giving of an intra-uterine douche? 4. Define: 
Metritis; endo-metritis; ante-flexion; catamenia; genupectoral; pedicle; prolap- 
sus uteri; subinvolution; tubal; cyst. 
gynecological disorders? 


5. What are the common causes of 


CHILDREN’S NURSING 


1. What symptoms in a child of ten months would indicate errors in diet? 
2. Outline daily care for a child of eight, confined to bed, diagnosis, chorea. 
(Include recreation or amusement, and diet, in answer.) 3. Describe the stool 
of an infant with acute intestinal diarrhea, 4. Name three contagious diseases 
most common among children. What symptoms, in each, will you first see? 
Give time of incubation in each, and at what stage of disease is each most fre- 


quently communicated? 5. Describe the appearance of a child of three, having 
well-developed rickets. 


BACTERIOLOGY 


1. (a) What is meant by “culture media?” (b) Name three of the most 
common media used and what care must be taken in the preparation and the 
use of culture media? 2. Discuss the value of four of the following, as disin- 
fectants: Soap; copper sulphate; lime; formaldehyde; alcohol. 3. Name three 
types of bacteria and illustrate in drawing. 4. Name one or more air-borne 
diseases; food-borne; water- or soil-borne; and in what other ways may disease 
be carried? 5. Define immunity. Illustrate. 


DIETETICS 


1, Discuss feeding the sick, under the following headings: General rules, 
appetite, the tray. 2. Define food. Name the different classes of food-stuffs, 
according to their chemical composition, and give the special function of each. 
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3. What is meant by “certified milk,” “ pasteurized milk,” “ modified milk”? 
4. Outline one day’s diet for a normal child three years of age. 5. What dis 
eases may result from: improperly-balanced diet, insufficient food, over-feeding, 
lack of fresh food. 


MATERIA MEDICA 


1. Define and give example of each: Anthelmintic, astringent, diaphoretic, 
prophylactic. 2. Name the different sources from which we obtain drugs, and 
give two examples of each class. 3. State different uses of mercury. State 
symptoms of over-dosage and give four preparations. 4. What are the most 
important properties of the coal-tar preparations? Name four coal-tar prep- 
arations. 5. State the derivation of opium. Name two important alkaloids 
of opium. What is the safe dosage, for a child of six months, of camphorated 
tincture opium (paregoric)? What is the safe dosage, for adults, of tincture 
of opium? What is the safe dosage, for adults, of morphine sulphate? 6. (a) 
Define: Narcotic, anesthetic, caustic, antispasmodic, emetic. (b) Name: One 
heart stimulant, one sedative, one diuretic, one hypnotic, one diaphoretic. 7. 
What symptoms would you watch for in giving digitalis? 8. What is the prin- 
cipal action of pilocarpus? Of ipecac? 9. Of what drug is atropine the alka 
loid? State symptoms of over-dosage. 10. State symptoms of poisoning by 
strychnine. What is the treatment? 


PHYSIOLOGY 


1. (a) Name three main channels by which the waste products leave the 
body. (b) What arteries carry venous blood? 2. (a) What is the relation 
of the capillaries to the circulation? (b) What is the process called by which 
some of the plasma passes through the capillary walls into the tissues? 3. (a) 
Differentiate digestion and assimilation. (b) Define metabolism. 4. (a) Give 
the reaction of the following fluids: Blood, gastric juice; pancreatic juice. (b) 
Define: Sepsis, asepsis, antisepsis, deodorants. 5. (a) Name and locate the 
largest gland in the body. (b) Define: Diastole; systole; syncope; dyspnea; 


asphyxia. 
SURGICAL NURSING 


1. Name the important points to be considered in preparing for a laparot 
omy in a private home, stating how you would sterilize sheets, towel, dressings, 
and instruments. 2. (a) State how you would dust an operating room. (6b) 
State howto care for the floor between operations. (c) Why is it necessary 
to keep an opefating room warm, during an operation? (d) During an opera 
tion, what responsibility rests upon the sponge nurse? 3. (a) Name some of 
the dangers for which a nurse should watch carefully, after the patient has 
been operated. (b) What are the symptoms of post-operative hemorrhage, and 
what may a nurse do before the arrival of physician? 4. (a) Why should a 
dressing be re-inforced as soon as discharge comes through? (6) Define: 
Nephrotomy, nephrectomy, peritonitis, trauma. 5. (a) Give nursing care neces- 
sary in fracture of the femur. (6) State your method of preparing for and 


catheterizing a woman. 


| 
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ALIcE C. Beatie, class of 1904, Illinois Training School, who has held 
the position of preliminary instructor in the training school, has returned to 
Iowa City, Iowa, as superintendent of the University Homeopathic Hospital, 
a position which she held several years ago before doing private nursing in 
Cleveland. She is succeeded in the school by Carrie M. Beaty. Lisle Freligh 
has become superintendent of nurses at the Baptist Hospital. Sarah C. Eber- 
sole, recently superintendent of nurses at the State Hospital, Scranton, Penna.. 
has returned from a trip abroad and is doing district nursing in Worcester. 
Mass. 

FLoRENCE Becuer, R.N., a graduate of Mercy Hospital, has accepted a hos 
pital position in Chattanooga, Tenn. 

Mae PEREGRINE, class of 1907, Wesley Hospital, who was forced to give up 
her missionary work in China on account of ill-health, has gone to Salt Lake 
City, Utah, to take the position of superintendent of nurses at Hope Hospital. 
Anna Johnson, class of 1911, has become assistant superintendent of the hos- 
pital at Beloit, Wisconsin. Minna Crooks, class of 1907, is taking graduate work 
at Bellevue. 

Carrie LorcReN, class of 1908, Washington Park Hospital, has accepted 
a position in the hospital as head surgical nurse. 

Rockford.—Sapre Stravupe, class of 1911, Rockford Hospital, has accepted 
a position as school nurse in this city. 

Urbana.—GRADUATE NURSES OF CHAMPAIGN AND URBANA met November 2 
and organized an association to be known as the Champaign County Graduate 
Nurses’ Association. There are already twenty members out of the thirty- 
five nurses in the twin cities. The officers are: President, Frances North, R.N.; 
vice-president, Ellen Hatherly, R.N.; secretary, Laura M. Burnett, R.N., Urbana; 
treasurer, Stella Myers. 


KANSAS 


Arkansas City—Tue Arkansas City Hospitat Scnoot For TRaINep 
Nurses held graduating exercises in the high school auditorium on the even- 
ing of October 27. Chancellor Bradford, of the Methodist College of Oklahoma, 
located at Guthrie, made the address to the class. He delivered an interesting 
and eloquent lecture on the subject, “Have Dominion.” This was followed by 
a musical programme and the presentation of diplomas by Dr. R. Claude Young. 
The class of 1911 is composed of three members. Sadie Hill is superintendent 
of nurses. In the five years that this hospital has been in existence it has each 
year graduated a class. The Arkansas City Hospital was the first one started 
here. The city has a population of 10,000 and the hospital is one of its fast- 
growing institutions. 


MISSOURI 


THe Missourr State BoarRD FOR THE EXAMINATION AND REGISTRATION OF 
NurRsEs will hold its annual meeting in Kansas City, Mo., December 13 and 14. 
Fanny E. S. Smiru, Secretary. 


THe Missourt STaTE BOARD FOR THE EXAMINATION AND REGISTRATION OF 
NURSES at its meeting in St. Louis received 200 applications, and granted 68 
certificates. Thirty-two applications are being held until the December meet- 
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ing for further investigation. Since the first meeting of the board, January 11, 
1910, up to the present time, 1150 applications have been received and 1084 cer 
tificates have been issued. At the annual meeting of the board in December a 
course of study and syllabus will be adopted and sent to the training schools 
throughout the state for guidance in forming a curriculum and preparing grad- 
uates for the state examinations which will be in effect after 1912. 

St. Louis.—St. Luxe’s ALUMN2 ASSOCIATION held its 
annual meeting at the Nurses’ Home on October 18. Twenty members were 
present, tea was served, and a pleasant half hour spent socially. Six new mem- 
bers were admitted, making a total of 94. The following officers were elected: 
President, Anna Love; vice-president, Dora L. Hintz; recording secretary, Mance 
Taylor; corresponding secretary, Elsie L. Ruffer, 5429 Von Versen Avenue, St. 
Louis; treasurer, Bertha Love. A committee was appointed to investigate the 
endowment of a room in St. Luke’s Hospital for sick members of the associa- 
tion. The association will raise the funds necessary before the next annual 
meeting. 

St. Luke’s Hospirar has a new training schoo! superintendent, Miss Davis, 
a post-graduate of Grace Hospital, Detroit. 


BIRTHS 


On October 7, at Louisiana, Mo., a son to Mr. and Mrs. Edward Glenn. Mrs. 
Glenn is a graduate of St. Luke’s Hospital, St. Louis, class of 1906. 

At New York, a son to Mr. and Mrs. R. D. Davis. Mrs. Davis is a graduate 
of St. Luke’s Hospital, St. Louis, class of 1908. 

Art St. Louis, a son to Mr. and Mrs. Edward Swift. Mrs. Swift is a graduate 
of St. Luke’s Hospital, St. Louis, class of 1902. 

On October 3, at Rochelle, Ill., a son to Dr. and Mrs, Frank Crowell. Mrs. 
Crowell was Nettie Cratty, class of 1906, Rockford Hospital, Rockford, Ill. 

On September 15, at Appleton, Wis., a son to Mr. and Mrs. Chael O. Goch 
nauer. Mrs. Gochnauer was Grace Stimpson, class of 1905, Rockford Hospital. 
Rockford, Ill. 

In July, a son to Mr. and Mrs. Easton. Mrs. Easton was Elizabeth Aschen 
bach, class of 1903, St. Barnabas Hospital, Newark, N. J. 

On September 20, a son, Francis West, to Dr. and Mrs. Trainor. Mrs. 
Trainor was Alice Corwin, class of 1906, St. Barnabas Hospital, Newark, N. J. 

On October 19, at Jacksonville, Florida, a son to Mr. and Mrs. F. T. Hanford. 
Mrs. Hanford was Helen Burns, class of 1904, Macon Hospital, Georgia. 

On October’9, at Clarkdale, Miss., a daughter to Mr. and Mrs. D. W. Strong. 
Mrs. Strong was Rose Drueke, graduate of Mercy Hospital School for Nurses, 
Chicago, IIl. 

On July 9, at Brooklyn, N. Y., a son to Dr. and Mrs. George H. Reichers. 
Mrs. Reichers is a graduate of the German Hospital Training School for Nurses, 
class of 1902. 

On September 30, at Brooklyn, N. Y., a daughter to Dr. and Mrs. William 
Pfeiffer. Mrs. Pfeiffer is a graduate of the German Hospital Training School 
for Nurses, class of 1905, 
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On September 25, at the Jewish Hospital, Brooklyn, a daughter, Katherine, 
to Mr. and Mrs. H. Klintrup. Mrs. Klintrup was Mae Warner, class of 1907, 
Mt. Sinai Hospital, New York. 

On October 6, at Toronto, a daughter to Mr. and Mrs. Mill Pellatt. Mrs. 
Pellatt is a graduate of the Toronto General Hospital. 


MARRIAGES 


On October 18, Florence Cathryn Griffin, class of 1911, Mercy Hospital, 
Chicago, to Paul Chester, M.D. Dr. and Mrs. Chester will live in Chicago. 

In Chicago, Dr. Helene Laramoyeux, graduate of Mercy Hospital Schoob 
for Nurses, Chicago, to Dr. Charles Kenney, M.D. Dr. and Mrs. Kenney will 
make their home in Baker City, Miss. 

On September 14, in Brooklyn, N. Y., Meta C. Grotheer, class of 1909, 
German Hospital, Brooklyn, to William H. Orthmann. 

On October 20, in Brooklyn, N. Y., Anna Witt, R.N., class of 1906, German 
Hospital, Brooklyn, to John Karl Macdonald. Mr. and Mrs. Macdonald will 
live in Brooklyn. 

On October 18, Katherine M. Arnold, to Stephen Henry McMahin. Miss 
Arnold was superintendent of the Children’s Free Hospital, Louisville, and is 
a member of the Kentucky State Association and of the Jefferson County Nurses’ 
elub. Mr. and Mrs. McMahin will live in Simpsonville, Ky. 

On September 23, in Charles City, Iowa, Florence E. Greeley, class of 1909, 
Northwestern Hospital, Minneapolis, to Albert Fifield. Mr. and Mrs. Fifield 
will live in Minneapolis (exact address undecipherable). 

On October 25, at St. John, New Brunswick, Canada, Doris Frances Tufts, 
class of 1909, Long Island College Hospital, Brooklyn, to John Noe Balderson, 
M.D. Dr. and Mrs. Balderson will live in Brooklyn. 

On July 19, in Lindsay, Canada, Caroline MacMillan, graduate of the Jack 
son Sanitorium Training School for Nurses, Danville, N. Y., to I. H. Love. 
M.D. Dr. and Mrs. Love have gone to Lung Chi, North China, where Dr. Love 
is working under the American Board. 

On September 24, in Portsmouth, N. H., Grace M. Shuler, graduate of the 
Jackson Sanatorium Training School for Nurses, to George Burleigh Merriam. 

On September 6, in Ashtabula, Ohio, Katherine L. Beecher, graduate of 
the Jackson Sanatorium Training School, to Ralph Shipley. Mr. and Mrs. 
Shipley will live in Carrollton, Ohio. 

In Dansville, N. Y., Rose Bonner, graduate of the Jackson Sanatorium 
Training School, to Harry Gilman. 

On September 15, Jean Gordon McRae, class of 1908, Massachusetts General 
Hospital, to Fred Herbert Barrington, of Windsor, Ontario, Canada. 

On October 18, Mary G. Redmond, class of 1906, St. Mary’s Hospital, to 
Emanuel Oberg, M.D. Dr. and Mrs. Oberg will live in Minneapolis. 

On October 25, in Newtoun, Conn., Katherine A. Campbell, class of 1904, 
Connecticut Training School for Nurses, to Harry F. Walker. Mr. and Mrs. 
Walker will live in New Haven. 
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On July 12, at La Grange, Ill., Marion Elise Miles, class of 1910, Toronto 
General Hospital, to C. Belfry Kelly, M.D. Dr. and Mrs. Kelly are now en 
gaged as missionaries in the province of Chentu, Sz Chuan, China. 

On October 24, in Chicage, Christine Margaret Thompson, class of 1900, 
Chicago Baptist Hospital, and former visiting nurse for the Northwestern 
University Settlement, to William Alexander Clark, of Chadron, Nebraska. 

On August 22, at Manila, P. I., Carrie M. Carn, class of 1901, Illinois 
Training School, Chicago, to Thomas McDonald Bieler. Mr. and Mrs. Bieler 
are living at Luna, La Union, P. I. 

ANNA MILLER, class of 1907, Illinois Training School, Chicago, to C. O. 
Williams. Mr. and Mrs. Williams will live in Chicago. 

On October 23, at East Orange, N. J., Ella Elizabeth Green, class of 1905, 
City Hospital, Newark, to Paul Nordt. Miss Green was operating-room super 
visor at the City Hospital until just before her marriage. 

On November 4, in St. John’s Church, Orange, Mary Burns, class of 1910 
Orange Training School, to Henry Cass. Mr. and Mrs, Cass will live in The 
Bronx, New York. 

At the church of St. John the Baptist, New York, Helena G. Sullivan 
graduate of the New York City Training School, to John Reidy. Mr. and Mrs 
Reidy are living at Castobel, Panama. 

On November 7, in New York City, Edith Strode, class of 1905, Mt. Sinai 
Hospital, to Howard Lilienthal, M.D. Dr. and Mrs. Lilienthal will live in 
New York City. 

At Dolgeville, N. Y., Margaret Smith, class of 1905, Mt. Sinai Hospital, 
New York City, to E. Jerome Uhle. Mr. and Mrs. Uhle will live in New York 
City. 

On September 5, Edna Mansbridge, class of 1909, Mt. Sinai Hospital, New 
York, to A. Lapthorpe Smith, M.D. Dr. and Mrs. Smith will live in Montreal. 

On September 6, Mary Russell, graduate of the Norton Memorial Infirmary, 
Louisville, Ky., to Chester Bradshaw. 

On September 26, Mabel Dils, graduate of the Gray Street Infirmary, 
Louisville, Ky., to Robert M. Bailey. 

On October 21, Genevieve W. Stroud, graduate of the Deaconess Hospital. 
Louisville, to Henry I. Fox. 

On October 30, at St. Thomas’s Church, Whitemarsh, Helen McGabey, class 
of 1896, Philadelphia Genera] Hospital, to Charles Fitzwater. Mr. and Mrs. 
Fitzwater will live in Flourtown, Pa. 

On October 4, in Philadelphia, Mary MacLean, class of 1902, Philadelphia 
General Hospit&il, to Edward Stephan Kohn. Mr. and Mrs. Kohn will live 
in Philadelphia. 
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DEATHS 


In August, at her home in Georgetown, Indiana, Mrs. Isabelle Goodman 
Bohy. Mrs. Bohy was a member of the class of 1899 of the City Hospital, 
Louisville, Ky. A husband, two children, and her class mates mourn her loss. 

On October 26, at North Adams, Mass., Mrs. Michael Belanger. Mrs. 
Belanger was Julia A. Gerry, class of 1896, North Adams Hospital. She was 
born and brought up in East Orange, N. J., but studied and practised her 
profession in North Adams, until her marriage last August, She was one of 
the most efficient nurses in the city and in addition to her skill bad personal 
charms which endeared her to all who knew her, so that the entire community 
mourns her loss. Death was caused by meningitis, following an attack of pleurisy. 

On September 15, Cornelia Hornbrook, class of 1905, St. Barnabas Hospital, 
Newark, N. J., after a long illness. Miss Hornbrook had been in active service 
since her graduation and had done faithful, conscientious work. Her associates 
express deep sorrow at her loss. 

On August 25, suddenly, Florence L. Lyons, class of 1902, St. Barnabas 
Hospital, Newark, N. J. Miss Lyons was one of the charter members of her 
alumne association, and it was from one of her patients that the association 
received the gift of one thousand dollars which started the Sick Benefit Fund. 
She had been in active service since her graduation and her life was one of 
devotion to her profession. She will be greatly missed. 

On August 20, Mary A. Spencer, of Sidney, N. Y., a member of the class 
of 1908, German Hospital, Brooklyn. Miss Spencer was a registered nurse and 
was enrolled for Red Cross service. Her illness was brief and her death was a 
shock to all who knew her. She was kind, sympathetic, and conscientious, even 
to the slightest detail,—a true nurse. Her memory will be to her classmates 
and fellow workers noble and uplifting. 

On October 7, at her home in Brooklyn, Feenie Lambrecht, class of 1902, 
German Hospital, Brooklyn,, after much suffering. The members of her alumnz 
association express sincere sorrow in her loss. 

On October 6, at Rutherford, N. C., following an operation, Ellen V. Hayes, 
class of 1894, Philadelphia General Hospital. She was buried in Gloucester, N. Y. 
Miss Hayes was for several years head nurse of Jefferson Maternity Hospital, 
Philadelphia, and held positions in the Ohio Hospital, Youngstown, and the City 
Hospital, Augusta. She was head nurse of the hospital at Rutherford at the 
time of her death. Miss Hayes was a woman of remarkable force of character, 
unusual executive ability, with a kindly disposition and a high sense of honor, 
and her death is keenly felt by those with whom she came in contact. 

In August, at Asheville, N. C., Addah Strouse, class of 1902, Philadelphia 
General Hospital. Miss Strouse contracted pneumonia while working among the 
Baltimore fire victims several years ago, and pulmonary tuberculosis resulted. 
After being treated in a sanatorium, she again resumed her nursing, making 
tuberculosis a specialty. In 1908 she took charge of the Infirmary, Mt. Alto 
Sanatorium, and in 1909 became superintendent of nurses, which position she held 
until shortly before her death. Miss Strouse was a kind, cheerful and con- 
scientious woman and much loved by those who knew her. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


IN CHARGE OF 


M. E. CAMERON, R.N. 


SANATORIA FOR THE PEOPLE, or a State Campaign Against Consump- 
tion. By Charles H. Garland, Chairman, The National Sanatorium, 
Benenden, Kent, and Thomas D. Lister, M.D., Hon. Consulting 
Physician to the Benenden Sanatorium. Price, 1 shilling. Pub- 
lishers, The London Scientific Press, 28 and 29 Southampton St., 
Strand. 


Not so long ago tuberculosis was considered incurable in the English 
climate, and if the sufferer were a person of means he or she was sent 
to some continental resort for treatment, while if poor, the battle was 
fought to the end at home. That is all changed now; dispensary, hos- 
pital, sanatorium, and infirmary are found in all parts of England, and 
moreover the Chancellor of the Exchequer has announced his intention 
of devoting £1,500,000 to the purpose of erecting sanatoria for the treat- 
ment of tuberculosis, these institutions to be maintained in part at 
least by a provision furnished under the new National Insurance Bill. 
The authors of this little book, who have long been known in their own 
country as active in the very work which the National Insurance Bill 
proposes to undertake, offer their own experience of the study of con- 
sumption as an industrial disease, and at the same time elucidate the 
sanatorium, what it is, and they demonstrate it to be a training school of 
health, what its relation is to dispensary and infirmary—and in this con- 
nection there is to be observed that England is in the same predicament 
as America as to the disposal of advanced cases. Sanatoria for the cases 
in the early stages where practically every case is amenable to treat- 
ment there are on every hand, but the advanced and hopeless are not 
welcomed. 

The book strongly advocates santorium care and teaching for the 
consumptive, and gives a vast amount of figures to prove the advantage 
of state maintenance of the sanatorium, taking the stand that the state 
can afford any waste rather than the waste of life, especially the wage 


earner’s life. 
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A MorTHer’s GuipE, a Manual for the Guidance of Mothers and Nurses. 
By Francis Tweddeil, M.D., Alumnus of Bellevue Hospital, New 
York; Fellow of the New York Academy of Medicine; Assistant 
Physican to the Babies’ Hospital Dispensary, New York. Price, 
$1.00. James Dougherty, 409-411 West 59th St., New York. 


There is little that is new in this book on a subject which has been 
rather exhaustively written up of late years. Dr. Tweddell is very 
thorough and covers the ground of his subject conscientiously, taking 
each subject in a paragraph or short chapter to itself, thus making it 
an easy book of reference. The list of clothing given for a young baby 
may strike the mother or nurse seeking guidance as funny, but on the 
other hand there are only too many mothers and many nurses who 
stand in need of the somewhat didactic instruction on food and feeding. 


Foop Va.vgs, Practical Tables for Use in Private Practice and Public 
Institutions. By Edwin Locke, A.M., M.D., Instructor in Medicine, 
Harvard Medical School. Price, $1.00. D. Appleton Company, 
New York and London. 


Consisting entirely of tables of weights and values of food 
this book is designed to give an instant estimate of the composition and 
nutritive value of all common foods, so that it can be applied to the 
regulation of diets in ordinary use. The chemical analysis of food is 
not touched upon nor is the question of diet for special diseases. A 
rather long introduction precedes the actual book and very briefly dis- 
cusses the principles of dietetics which apply especially to the use of the 
tables which follow. 


District Nursinec. By Mabel Jacques, Graduate of the Hospital of 
the University of Pennsylvania. Price, $1.00. The Macmillan 
Company, New York. 


Although lacking entirely the exactness and detail of the “Visiting 
Nurses’ Directory,” by Miss Isabel Waters, of the Henry Street Nurses’ 
Settlement, Miss Jacques goes over some of the same ground, taking up 
the history of district nursing and following its development until it 
becomes a recognized branch of professional nursing. 

Miss Jacques is inclined to be very enthusiastic, and is evidently 
ardently in love with her work as a district nurse and with district 
nurses in general. What is forbidden her to say of them by modesty is 
said for her by Dr. John Pryor, of Buffalo, in a preface which lauds 
the district nurse, setting her in a somewhat exalted position among 
her fellows in the nursing profession. 
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Beginning with the origin of district nursing and its development, 
Miss Jacques takes up the type of nurse required for this work and the 
various specialties, such as school nursing, tuberculosis crusade work, 
and the work among people of small means who are able and anxious 
to pay for the services of the visiting nurse; the right way to start a 
visiting nurses’ association and to plan for dividing the city or town 
into districts, obtaining co-operation of other societies, the question of 
wearing a uniform, the need of nurses knowing more than one language, 
etc., treating each question in a highly discursive manner and interlard 
ing “business” with illustrative narrative. 

It is with surprise that one reads that advertising is of value to the 
success of any district nursing enterprise; your reviewer having some 
experience in the work has found that the poor fear and detest having 
their misfortunes paraded before the public, and more than once has 
heard and carefully heeded the pitiful request that some particularly 
appealing story might be kept from getting into the papers; and it has 
been a sort of test of the moral character of the unfortunate ones, 
whether or not they wished to appeal to the public for aid. It seems 
highly unprofessional to resort to such means for procuring help to 
carry on a work of this kind! One would as soon expect a doctor to 


enliven a dinner party by relating the confidences of his patients. After 
reading this chapter (No. XV) one is forced to the conclusion that 
before she can become a teacher of district nurses Miss Jacques has 
something to learn on the subject of district nursing. 


A CORRECTION 


In the Nursing News of the November JourNAL, under the head- 
ing Massachusetts, the name of Sarah Beatty was given as Susan E. 
Bratty. This is one of the cases where a handwriting which is good 
to look upon is illegible when it comes to proper names. We do not 
hold ourselves responsible for getting names correct unless they are type- 
written. If the sender of items cannot do this. it is safer to print all 
proper names. * 
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EDITOR'S MISCELLANY 


(Extract from a paper by Rev. Josiah Strong, published in Social Dis- 
eases for October, 1911.) 


“I COME now to the phase of the general subject on which I was 
requested to write—different standards of chastity for men and women. 
Barbarous and civilized peoples alike, Buddhist, Christian, and Moslem 
peoples alike, have insisted strongly on chastity in women; but no one 
of them has ever seemed to expect a like chastity in ordinary men. A 
few particularly holy men have been expected to be chaste, and the 
priests of some religions have been celibates and supposedly holier for 
that reason—a very disastrous implication; but the mass of men havc 
not pretended to maintain for themselves the same standard in this re- 
spect which they have forced upon their women. Kings, princes, and 
rulers have not been expected to be continent. Good society, so-called, 
took no offence at young men who were dissolute before marriage; and 
even women spoke lightly of such conduct in youth. To yield to the 
sexual passion was supposed by young men to be an evidence of virility 
and boldness. It was commonly believed that incontinence for men 
was healthier than continence, particularly if marriage was long post- 
poned ; and the carrying over into the married state of the characteristic 
diseases of profligacy was ill understood. Young men left by their 
parents and schools ignorant concerning the natural processes of re- 
production, and filled by ignorant and coarse companions with false 
notions on the subject, fell into evil ways without deliberation, in a 
spirit of adventure, or almost accidentally while under the influence 
of alcohol. 

“The advance of preventive medicine, and the far better under- 
standing of the conditions of health and bodily vigor which obtains 
to-day, have put the whole subject of masculine chastity in a new light. 
It is now absolutely known that complete continence is consistent with 
perfect health (and indeed, that continence is necessary to the highest 
development of bodily strength and endurance). It is clearly under- 
stood that the consequences to offspring of lack of chastity in the father 
may be just as grave as those of lack of chastity in the mother; and 
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that the happiness and security of family life are quite as apt to be 
destroyed by want of purity and honor in the father as in the mother 
Thus the lack of children, or the limitation of children to one or two in 
the family, is not infrequently the direct result of immorality in the 
male. 

“There is therefore no physical reason, and there never has been 
any moral reason, for maintaining two standards as regards chastity, 
one for men and the other for women. The same virtue is needed in 
both sexes for the happy development of that family life on which the 
security of the race and the progress of civilization depend. A!] down 
the centuries modesty, chastity, and fidelity in women have been desired 
and honored, because these virtues were held to contribute powerfully 
to the welfare of the family and the race. In the light of modern 
science, it is plainly to be seen that these virtues in men would have 
the same uplifting and consecrating effect on the family and the race. 
The double standard of chastity for men and women ought not to sur 
vive the increase of biological knowledge, the improvement of ethical! 
doctrines, and the developed sense of social obligation.” 


THE CONVERSATION OF NURSES 


(Extract from an address delivered by Elisabeth Robinson Scovil to th 
graduating class of St. John Hospital, New Brunswick.) 


No doubt you have all been cautioned not to speak of hospital cases 
in your private practice. Of course gruesome details of operations and 
tales of agonizing suffering are not cheerful hearing for anyone, nor 
a suitable topic of conversation for a convalescent. But these are not 
the staple of hospital life, and there are many things that may very 
properly be told and may help to bring the fortunate private patient 
into sympathy with her fellow sufferers in the wards. 

Even the true history of an operation may be of use and serve to 
dispel many frightful delusions. Surgeons’ knives to the lay mind 
mean carving knives, at least, and rivers of blood are popularly sup- 
posed to flow whenever the skin is cut. If you can describe how careful 
is the preparation, how little the exposure, how skilfully wielded the 
tiny thin blade that only wounds to heal, how profound the unconscious- 
ness that shields the patient, you may have done a good work. At some 
future time when an operation may be necessary, either for your patient 
or one of her dear ones, it will be met with more cheerful courage 
because one who knows has told her the truth about it. 
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LINES WRITTEN ON BOARD THE STEAMSHIP ST. LOUIS DURING 
AN ATTACK OF SEA-SICKNESS. 


By F.E.8.8. 


It’s all very well to sing 

Of “Life on the Ocean Wave!” 
I know that sort of thing, 

Hath a sound that is grand and brave; Preside 
But a week is quite enough for me, Secrets 
Of life on the beauteous, boundless sea. D. 


There’s a sapphire hue in the sky, THE 
An emerald glint on the foam, 

“But what matters that?” say I, Presid 
“Tf your stomach is not at home?” Secret 

So, of life on the beauteous, boundless sea, 

A week is more than enough for me. 


There’s a silver streak on the wave, 

Where the shimmering moonlight steals— Presid 
To me, ’tis but the grave pnereitay 

3 7 
ever so many meals: en 

So of life on the beauteous, boundless sea, 
One day is quite enough for me. 


Yes, the sapphire and emerald hue, 
The billows that gambol and play, 
The ship (if you like), and the crew 
Are all very well in their way; 
But they make of me their slave and tool, 
So I prefer life in my training school. 
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DEPARTMENT OF NURSING AND HEALTH, TEACHERS’ COLLEGE, 
NEW YORK. 


Director, M, ADELAIDE NuTTING, R.N., Teachers’ College, Columbia University, 


120th Street, New York City. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA GRADUATE NURSES’ ASSOCIATION. 


President, HELEN W. Garpner, The Portner, Washington, D. C. 
Secretary, NELLIE REED, R.N., The Portner, Washington, D. C. 


GEORGIA STATE ASSOCIATION OF GRADUATE NURSES. 
President, Mrs. Eva S. TupMAN, R.N., 640 Piedmont Avenue, Atlanta, Ga. 


Corresponding Secretary, ANNA BrunpiGE, R.N., 734 Peachtree Street, Atlanta, 


Ga. 
Treasurer, Francis Patron, R.N., 45 West Fifth Street, Atlanta, Ga. 


THE IDAHO STATE NURSES’ ASSOCIATION. 
President, LILLIAN Lone, St. Luke’s Hospital, Boise, Idaho. 
Secretary, LuLu Hatt, Room 410, Overland Building, Boise, Idaho. 


ILLINOIS STATE ASSOCIATION OF GRADUATE NURSES. 
President, ELpREDGE, R.N., St. Luke’s Hospital, Chicago, Ill. 
Secretary, Mrs. W. E. Bacue, R.N., 4703 Magnolia Avenue, Chicago, III. 


INDIANA STATE NURSES’ ASSOCIATION. 
President, Dk. M. W. McConneLt, R.N., 328 East Washington Street, Sullivan, 
Ind. 
Secretary, ELIZABETH HENDERSON, R.N., Richmond. 
Chairman Credential Committee, Fanny E. Gerarp, R.N., 2102 North Senate 
Avenue, Indianapolis, Ind. 
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IOWA STATE ASSOCIATION OF REGISTERED NURSES. 
President, MiLLicent L. Scuaar, R.N., Methodist Hospital, Des Moines. 
Corresponding Secretary, Emma D. Serpert, R.N., 921 Grant Avenue, Waterloo. 
Chairman Credential Committee, JuLIA SHERIDAN, 2905 Pierce Street, Sioux 

City, lowa. 


KENTUCKY STATE ASSOCIATION OF GRADUATE NURSES. 


President, JoHNson, City Hospital, Louisville. 
Corresponding Secretary, MATILDA STEILBERG, 2227 Magazine Street, Louisville. 


LOUISIANA STATE NURSES’ ASSOCIATION. 


President, KATHERINE DENT, New Orleans Sanitarium, 1403 Terpsichore Street, 
New Orleans, La. 
Secretary, C. LenmaNn, Touro Infirmary, 4217 Prytania Street, New Orleans, La. 


MASSACHUSETTS STATE NURSES’ ASSOCIATION. 


President, Mary E. P. Davis, 21 Walnut Avenue, Norwood. 
Recording Secretary, Emma M. NicnHoxs, Boston City Hospital, Boston. 
Corresponding Secretary, JANE F. Ritey, 24 Charlesgate East, Boston. 


MARYLAND STATE ASSOCIATION OF GRADUATE NURSES. 


President, Mrs. Resa THELIN Foster, 1211 Cathedral Street, Baltimore, Md. 
Secretary, Crara E. Query, R.N., 1211 Cathedral Street, Baltimore, Md. 


MICHIGAN STATE NURSES’ ASSOCIATION. 


President, Mrs. Ratpu ApTeD, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Secretary, MILLICENT B. NortHway, Mercy Hospital, Benton Harbor, Mich. 


MINNESOTA STATE NURSES’ ASSOCIATION. 
President, EpITH GATZMAN, R.N., 242 Lyndale Avenue, South, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Secretary, Mrs. E. W. Stuur, R.N., 1810 Chicago Avenue, Minneapolis, Minn. 


THE MISSISSIPPI STATE ASSOCIATION OF GRADUATE NURSES. 
President, J. M. Quinn, Hattiesburg Hospital, Hattiesburg. 


Secretary, LEOLA STEELE, 306 South Union Street, Natchez. 
Treasurer, E, M. HenniNG, City Hospital, Natchez. 


MISSOURI STATE NURSES’ ASSOCIATION. 


President, MarcareT McKIntey, R.N., 5896 Delmar Boulevard, St. Louis, Mo. 
Corresponding Secretary, Mrs. Mapet C. L. Freytac, R.N., Graham, Mo. 
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NEBRASKA STATE ASSOCIATION OF GRADUATE NURSES. 


President, Miss Victoria ANDERSON, Methodist Episcopal Hospital, Omaha, Neb. 
Secretary, Lituian B. Srurr, R.N., 434 South 28th Street, Lincoln, Neb. 
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GRADUATE NURSES’ ASSOCIATION OF NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


President, Ipa A. NuTTER, R.N., Franklin Hospital, Franklin. Preside 
Corresponding Secretary, Ipa F. SHeparp, R.N., Mary Hitchcock Memorial Hos- Corres] 
pital, Hanover, N. H. 


id 
NEW JERSEY STATE NURSES’ ASSOCIATION. oe 
President, Bearaice M. Bamper, City Hospital, Perth Amboy, N. J. 
Secretary, Mrs. p’Arcy STEPHEN, 15 Prince Street, Orange, N. J. 


NEW YORK STATE NURSES’ ASSOCIATION. 
President, Mrs. C. V. Twiss, R.N., 419 West 144th Street, New York, N. Y. 


Secretary, Mrs. CuakLes G. Stevenson, R.N., 1316 85th Street, Brooklyn. 
Treasurer, ANNA O'NEILL, R.N., General Hospital, Utica. 
Presi 
Seere 
NORTH CAROLINA STATE NURSES’ ASSOCIATION. 


President, ConsTANCE E. Prout, R.N., Winston-Salem, N. C. 

Secretary, Lois Arch Toomer, R.N., 123 South Fourth Street, Wilmington, 

Treasurer, EUGENIA HENDERSON, R.N., Winston-Salem, N. C. 


OHIO NURSES’ ASSOCIATION. 


President, Mary E, GLapwIin, Scranton Road Hospital, Cleveland. 
Corresponding Secretary, Matitpa L. Jounson, 501 St. Clair Avenue, Cleveland. 


OKLAHOMA STATE ASSOCIATION OF GRADUATE NURSES. 
President, Miss HaRkTLey, Muskogee, Oklahoma. 
Secretary, Miss OLive Satmon, 406 North Oklahoma Avenue, Oklahoma City, 


Oklahoma. 
Treasurer, Miss CANNON, 442 North C Street, Muskogee, Oklahoma. 


OREGON STATE NURSES’ ASSOCIATION. 
President, JENNIE V. Dorie, 675 Glisan Street, Portland, Ore. 
Corresponding Secretary, GerTrUDE M. WetsH, Good Samaritan Hospital, Port- 
land, Oregon. 
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GRADUATE NURSES’ ASSOCIATION OF PENNSYLVANIA 


President, Ipa F. Gites, R.N., German Hospital, Phiiadelphia. 
Secretary, Mary 8S. Sims, R.N., Haverford. 


Treasurer, Mrs. Mary T. Weir Kerr, R.N., Emlenton, Pennsylvania. 


RHODE ISLAND STATE NURSES’ ASSOCIATION. 
President, Mrs. Harriet P. CHURCHILL, 352 Broad Street, Providence. 
Corresponding Secretary, Rnuopa G. Packarp, R. 


r. D. No. 2 


Rehoboth, Mass 
SOUTH CAROLINA STATE NURSES’ ASSOCIATION 
President, 


Mrs. E. W. Dosss, Maysville, S. C. 
Secretary, LuLa Davis, Sumter Hospital, Sumter, S. ( 


Tenn. 


THE TENNESSEE STATE NURSES’ ASSOCIATION. 
President, 
Secretary, 


Lena A. WARNER, 112 North Belvidere Boulevard, Memphis, 


M. G. Nessit, 1610 McGavock Street, Nashville, Tenn. 


GRADUATE NURSES’ ASSOCIATION OF TEXAS. 
President, RetTa JOHNSON, R.N., 202 Dennis Avenue, Houston. 


Secretary-Treasurer, ALLIE BROOKMAN, 304 North Third Street, Temple. 


THE GRADUATE NURSES’ ASSOCIATION OF VIRGINIA. 
President, AGNes D. RANDoLPH, Virginia Hospital, Richmond, Va. 
Secretary, Mrs CuaritEs Eaton, 2710-A East Broad Street, Richmond, Va 


Treasurer, JULIA MELLICHAMP, 39 West Redgate Avenue, Norfolk, Va. 


WASHINGTON STATE NURSES’ ASSOCIATION. 
President, Etta A. WILKINSON, R.N., St. Luke’s Hospital, 
Secretary, URSULA TIBBELS, R.N., 2301 J Street, 


sellingham. 
Treasurer, Mrs. Erra B. CUMMINGS, R.N 


3ellingham, 
3411 South Eighth Street, Tacoma. 


WEST VIRGINIA STATE NURSES’ ASSOCIATION. 


President, Mrs. Grorce LoOUNSBERY, 1119 Lee Street, Charleston, W. Va. 
Secretary, Mrs. M. J. STEELE, 5 Hubbard Court, Charleston, W. Va. 


THE WISCONSIN ASSOCIATION OF GRADUATE NURSES. 
President, Mrs. MAup G. Davis, 278 Pleasant Street, Milwaukee 


Secretary, Mrs. HELEN DE SPELDER Moore, Kenosha Hospital, Kenosha. 


WYOMING STATE NURSES’ ASSOCIATION. 
President, MarTHa A. CoNVERSE, Rock Springs, Wyo. 


Secretary, Mrs. Amy E. Miter, 116 Coffeen Avenue, Sheridan, Wyo. 
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NAMES OF OFFICERS OF EXAMINING BOARDS. 


COLORADO. 
President, Laura A. Brecrort, R.N., Minnequa Hospital, Pueblo, Col. 


Secretary, Mary B. Eyre, R.N., 1942 Pennsylvania Street, Denver, Col. Presid 


Secret: 
CONNECTICUT. 
President, Emma L. Stowe, New Haven Hospital, New Haven, Conn. 
Secretary, R. INpe ALBAuGH, R.N., Pleasant Valley, Conn. Presid 
Secret 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 
President, Liry Kanety, R.N., 1723 G Street, Washington, D. C. 
Secretary, Katuertne Dovuetass, R.N., 320 East Capitol Street, Washington, Presic 
D.C. Secret 
GEORGIA. 
President, Etta M. JOHNSTONE, R.N., 309 West Thirty-fifth Street, Savannah, Ga. 
Secretary and Treasurer, Emity R. Denpy, R.N., 822 Greene Street, Augusta, Ga. 


IDAHO. 


President, Litt1an Lona, St. Luke’s Hospital, Boise. 
Secretary-Treasurer, NAPINA HANLEY. 


ILLINOIS. 


President, BeNaA M. HENDERSON, R.N., Children’s Memorial Hospital, Chicago, 
Ill. 
Secretary-Treasurer, Mary C. WHEELER, R.N., 127 N. Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill. 


INDIANA, 


President, L. M. Cox, R.N., Elizabethtown, Ind. 
Secretary, Epona Humpurey, R.N., Crawfordsville, Ind. 


IOWA. 


President, B. L. Erker, M.D., Leon. 
Secretary, GUILForp H. Sumner, M.D., Capitol Building, Des Moines. 


MARYLAND. 


President, MARIE ALIpDA GorTER, R.N., 1211 Cathedral Street, Baltimore. 
Secretary, ELizaBeTuH G. P. Hurst, R.N., 1211 Cathedral Street, Baltimore. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


President, Mary M. RippLe, Newton Hospital, Newton Lower Falls, Mass. 
Secretary, Epwin B. Harvey, M.D., Boston Mass. 


MICHIGAN, 
President, ELIzABETH G. FLaws, Butterworth Hospital, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Secretary, R. L, Drxon. 
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MINNESOTA. 
President, Eniru P. Rommet, R.N., 1502 Third Avenue, South, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Secretary, HELEN M. Wapswortn, R.N., 1502 Third Avenue, South, Minneapolis, 
Minn. 
MISSOURI. 
President, Mgs. Masite Long Freytac, Graham, Mo. 
Secretary-Treasurer, Mrs. Fannie E. 8S. Smiru, 7600 Wornall Road, Kansas 
City, Mo. 
NEBRASKA. 
President, Nancy L. Dorsey, R.N., 2206 South 32d Street, Omaha. 
Secretary, LILLIAN B. Storr, R.N., 434 South 28th Street, Lincoln. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE, 
President, BLANCHE M. TRUESDELL, R.N., 67 Sylvan Street, Malden, Mass. 
Secretary, Ipa A. Nutter, R.N., Franklin Hospital, Franklin, N. H. 


NEW YORE. 


President, Lina LiGHTBOURNE, R.N., Hospital of the Good Shepherd, Syracuse, 
%. 
Secretary, JANE ExvizaBeTH Hitcucock, R.N., 265 Henry Street, New York, N. Y. 


NORTH CAROLINA. 


President, CLEONE Hopss, R.N., Greensboro, N. C. 
Secretary-Treasurer, ANNE FERGUSON, R.N., Statesville, N. C. 


OKLAHOMA, 


President, Mrs. MArgorre Morrison, Guthrie, Oklahoma. 
Secretary, Mrs. MarcareT H. WALTERS, Muskogee, Oklahoma. 


OREGON. 
President, Mrs. O. E, OsBorneE, 512 Oakdale Avenue, Medford. 
Secretary, HELEN Jones, 374 Third Street, Portland. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 
President, Witt1AmM S. Hieser, M.D., 1703 South Broad Street, Phila. 
Secretary-Treasurer, ALBERT E. BLACKBURN, M.D., 3813 Powelton Avenue, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 
TENNESSEE. 
President, Mrs. L—ENa WARNER, 112 North Belvedere Boulevard, Memphis. 
Secretary, VioLa BARNES, 118 Eighth Avenue, North, Nashville. 


TEXAS, 


President, M. Maup MULLER, R.N., 209 Sixth Street, San Antonio. 
Secretary, CLARA L. SHACKFORD,.R.N., John Sealy Hospital, Galveston. 
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VERMONT. 
President, Donty C. Hawley, M.D., Burlington, Vt. 
Secretary, E. Myrtte Mitter, St. Johnsbury, Vt. 


VIRGINIA. 
President, Saran H. Capaniss, 201 East Cary Street, Richmond, Va. 
Secretary and Treasurer, MARY MARSHALL FLETCHER, Charlottesville, Va. 


WEST VIRGINIA. 
President, Dr. L. V. GuTHrIz, Huntington, W. Va. 


Secretary, Dr. Gzorce Lounssery, Charleston, W. Va. 


WASHINGTON. 
President, AuprEy F. Waymire, R.N. 


Secretary-Treasurer, Mrs. A. W. Haw ey, R.N 
Wash. 


WYOMING. 
President, S. J. McKenzie, Cheyenne, Wyoming. 
Secretary, AMy E. Mitier, Sheridan, Wyoming. 


, 704 California Avenue, Pullman, Wash. 
.. 718 East Howell Street, Seattle, 
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